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Week Ending Friday, May 9, 1986 


Soviet Nuclear Reactor Accident at 
Chernobyl 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 3, 1986 





The United States continues its effort in 
dealing with the Soviet nuclear accident, 
both on the diplomatic and domestic fronts. 
The Vice President in Washington assem- 
bled a special situation group on Friday and 
has since reported to the President his find- 
ings. Attending that meeting, besides the 
Vice President, were Don Fortier of the 
National Security Council; Secretary Wein- 
berger of the Defense Department; D. 
Lowell Jensen, the Deputy Attorney Gener- 
al; John C. Whitehead, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of State; John Herrington, the Cabinet 
Secretary at the Energy Department; Wil- 
liam Casey, the Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency; General John Wickham, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
and Nunzio J. Palladino, Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission—Nunzio Palladino and Harold 
Denton; and Environmental Protection 
Agency, Lee Thomas. There were additional 
staff members from each of these agencies 
present, but those are the major ones who 
attended. 

The President has received the report of 
the Vice President in written format as a 
result of the meeting. The President and 
Vice President both expressed serious con- 
cern with the lack of information that the 
Soviet Government is providing to the 
public and to the world and to its own citi- 
zens. Environmental accidents whose fall- 
out ignores national boundaries are con- 
cerns for all. We will continue to press for 
full and accurate information. 

While it’s true that the Soviets are report- 
ing that they have smothered the fire at the 
four Chernobyl reactor, we cannot confirm 
that. We have every reason to think that 
the fire has diminished, but there is evi- 
dence that the reactor or associated equip- 
ment with the reactor continues to smolder. 
We do know that the second hotspot, as 


reported from the Landsat photos, was not 
a reactor. 


Weather patterns are shifting from day to ~- 
day, but airborne radioactivity now covers 
much of Europe and a large part of the 
Soviet Union. In the last 48 hours there has 
been movement of radioactivity to the 
south, and there’s apparently elevated 
levels detected as far south as Italy. 

Air containing radioactivity by aircraft 
was measured at 5,000 feet about 400 miles 
west of northern Norway and is believed to 
have turned south and southeastward. It is 
beginning, perhaps, to return over Europe. 
While there’s been speculation about the 
movement of the plume eastward across 
the Soviet Union, we cannot at this moment 
confirm any movement across the Soviet 
Union. 


There has been no detection of any ele- 
vated levels of radiation above the normal 
background either in the United States or 
Canada. Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy’s (EPA) radiation monitoring network is 
now sampling all media on a daily basis, but 
there is no reason to expect any risk to 
human health in the United States. 


With the limited data on hand, the De- 
partment of State and Health and Human 
Services have issued an advisory against 
travel to Kiev and adjacent areas. Due to 
reports from the Polish Government of in- 
creased levels of radiation in certain lake 
districts, we’re recommending that women 
of childbearing age and children should not 
travel to Poland until after this situation is 
clarified. Milk and other dairy products in 
Eastern Europe also should be avoided. 


Other actions taken by the task force in- 
clude: radiation monitoring teams have now 
been sent from the United States and are in 
place in several European countries; EPA 
medical teams have beer’ sent to our Em- 
bassy personnel in Warsaw and Moscow. An 
EPA technician and State Department 
medical expert will leave today for Warsaw, 
Krakow, Moscow, and Leningrad to help 
determine the radiological status of our mis- 
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sions there. An expert in bone marrow 
transplants, Dr. Peter Gale, has gone to the 
Soviet Union to offer his expertise and as- 
sistance. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Heian Room at the Hotel Okura, Tokyo, 
Japan, during his daily press briefing, 
which began at 10:37 a.m. 


Restructuring of the Japanese Economy 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 3, 1986 





We're pleased to take note of the fact 
that Prime Minister Nakasone’s ruling Lib- 
eral Democratic Party has agreed to his 
proposals for specific action assignments to 
restructure the Japanese economy. These 
actions embrace several of the key recom- 
mendations of the Maekawa report as well 
as other important measures. The action as- 
signments are part of the medium- and 
long-term steps necessary to change the 
structure of Japan’s economy to rely on in- 
creasing domestic demand for its economic 
growth and on the trade side to increase 
Japanese imports, especially of manufac- 
tured goods. 

Prime Minister Nakasone has described 
this effort as an historic change for Japan, 
and the President has welcomed it. The 
Government has made action assignments 
for specific targeted areas for implementa- 
tion such as tax reform, financial liberaliza- 
tion, encouragement of investment, and 
transformation of the industrial structure. 
The Government also announced its inten- 
tion to stimulate housing construction, cut 
working hours, and rationalize coal mining 
and agriculture. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Heian Room at the Hotel Okura, Tokyo, 
Japan, during his daily press briefing, 
which began at 10:37 a.m. 
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Tokyo, Japan 





Remarks to the Asia-Pacific Council of 
American Chambers of Commerce. 
May 3, 1986 





The President. It’s great to be meeting 
with all of you and wonderful to see how 
Asians and Americans share the spirit of 
enterprise. You stand as testimony to the 
positive, economy-building power that is 
unleashed by free enterprise. 

Of course, mistakes can happen, no 
matter how much good we feel about free 
enterprise. There is a story about a busi- 
nessman who ordered flowers to be sent to 
the opening of his friend’s new branch 
office. And when he got there, he was 
shocked to see the flowers with the inscrip- 
tion, “Rest in Peace.” [Laughter] He was so 
outraged that on the way home he stopped 
at the florist to complain. And the florist 
said, “Don’t get so upset. Just think of it this 
way. Today someone in this city was buried 
beneath a flower arrangement with the in- 
scription, ‘Good luck in your new loca- 
tion.’ ” [Laughter] 

Well, what you men and women of com- 
merce have accomplished has been due to 
much more than luck. Behind the great 
progress we’ve witnessed since the close of 
the Second World War has been your hard 
work, diligence, and competitive spirit. But, 
of course, even the best need a level play- 
ing field on which to compete; and that’s 
why the subject of free and fair trade will 
be a priority at this economic summit. 

America’s summit partners have set the 
ball rolling on a new round of multilateral 
trade negotiations, and we’re going to do 
everything we can to make those negotia- 
tions a success. While we work to open mar- 
kets abroad, we’ll continue to resist protec- 
tionist pressures at home in the United 
States. Many of you, as representatives of 
America’s business community abroad, 
know how vulnerable we all are to a retalia- 
tory protectionist backlash. 

As I said to the Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, the winds of freedom blow 
both east and west, and carried on those 
breezes are the world’s hopes for a prosper- 
ous, growing future. 
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Ultimately, of course, expanding trade de- 
pends on an expanding world economy. 
And that’s why we must always—or also 
begin to focus our attention on the cur- 
rent—or urgent issue of economic stagna- 
tion in much of the developing world. We'll 
not be able to prosper indefinitely while 
much of the world lags behind, caught in a 
web of poverty and underdevelopment. 

In America the inflation of the 1970's 
gave us bracket creep. In much of the de- 
veloping world, though, it was more like a 
stampede. Rapidly rising marginal tax rates, 
often on very low incomes, destroyed in- 
centives to work, save, and invest in stifled 
growth. Making matters worse, one often 
finds that on top of these explicit taxes were 
piled more onerous implicit taxes such as 
price controls, regulations, currency con- 
trols, protectionism, and inflation. 

A new study commissioned by the 
Agency for International Development 
found a direct relationship between high 
tax rates that kick in at low thresholds and 
low to negative economic growth. On the 
other hand, they found that low tax, high 
threshold countries—many of them right 
here in the Pacific Basin—are among the 
fastest growing in the world. And rapid 
growth brings rising real wages and im- 
proved living standards. 

Because high tax rates force economic ac- 
tivity underground or drive it abroad or dis- 
courage it all together, they often bring in 
little revenue. That’s why reducing tax rates 
and increasing thresholds not only stimu- 
lates growth, it often increases government 
revenues, too. 

In the postwar period the world has un- 
dergone a kind of experiment in which two 
basic development models have been 
tested. One is based on central planning 
and high taxes; the other, on free enterprise 
and low taxes. The results of the experi- 
ment are in: Freedom works. 

We've seen the proof here in Asia, in the 
Pacific Basin countries, with their some- 
times double-digit growth records, and in 
the low tax ASEAN nations,! which record- 
ed heroic economic growth throughout the 


1 Association of South East Asian Na- 
tions. 


1970’s despite the twin shocks of oil price 
hikes and inflation. 

The lesson has been learned well here. 
Singapore and Japan are considering fur- 
ther tax cuts to keep the growth momen- 
tum going. With their dramatic success, 
these free market countries have much to 
offer those still struggling with the prob- 
lems of underdevelopment. It’s my hope 
that the Pacific Basin and ASEAN countries 
will come to take a leadership role in world 
development, that they'll share with other 
nations the wealth of their knowledge and 
the rich resources of their experience. 

The free market nations of Asia have al- 
ready performed one economic miracle. 
Now it’s time for a second: helping to 
unlock the vast potential for economic 
growth that still lies dormant in much of 
the world. Meanwhile, we’re going to keep 
working to level out that playing field and 
keep the markets open. 

There are encouraging signs. Currencies 
are adjusting, some barriers are being lifted, 
and Japan is considering steps to increase 
domestic demand and bring more balance 
to its export-oriented economy. 

Open markets, free trade, a fair chance 
for everyone to compete—that’s our agenda 
for this summit and our goal for the years 
ahead. Well, now, that’s enough of a mono- 
log from me. And it just occurred to me 
that maybe for 2 or 3 minutes more you 
might put up—I know none of us have too 
much extra time, but you might want to 
put up with me for a couple of more min- 
utes and make it a dialog. And maybe if 
somebody has a question, fire away. 

Mr. Hayde.* Mr. Jim Klein, chairman of 
Asia-Pacific Council, has a presentation. 

Mr. Klein. Mr. President, Asia-Pacific 
Council of American Chambers of Com- 
merce, APCAC, certificate of appreciation 
presented to Ronald Reagan, President of 
the United States of America, in apprecia- 
tion of the steadfast support of the princi- 
ples of democracy and the free enterprise 
system, for opposing protectionism in any 
form and championing the cause of fair 
trade and open markets, for fostering very 
significant improvements in United States 


2 Herbert F. Hayde ig the president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Japan. 
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business and United States Government re- 
lations around the world, and for his admin- 
istration’s strong support of APCAC. Mr. 
President, you make us proud to be Ameri- 
cans. 

The President. Well, you make me very 
proud, and I thank you very much. 

But that offer still goes if someone has a 
question. [Laughter] Sometimes I think you 
must say, “If I had a chance, I'd like to 
ask—{laughter|—— 

Mr. Hayde. Larry Snowden,*? do you 
have a question? 

Mr. Snowden. 1 do now, yes. [Laughter] 

Mr. President, those of us who work in 
this part of the world can attest that many 
good things have happened in the market- 
places here as a result of lots of factors in 
response to your inspirational leadership on 
really promoting free trade. 

The President. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Snowden. At the same time, Ameri- 
can companies find that big domestic 
market so attractive. Somehow it’s unattrac- 
tive or difficult overseas. Does the adminis- 
tration have any plan that would help bol- 
ster the courage and give incentives to 
more American companies to come into 
this part of the world to help work on this 
trade? 

The President. Yes, as a matter of fact, 
that’s of great interest to me and to our 
administration. We all know the record of 
the United States as well as other countries, 
including our host country here, Japan, in 
aid to lesser developed and underdeveloped 
countries. But what we’ve had a feeling is 
that maybe we’ve devoted too much of our 
effort to outright handouts rather than to 
see if we cannot help with investment and 
for them to develop their own economies 
and become totally self-sufficient. And we 
are trying and looking for ways to see if 
working with them if we cannot produce 
those incentives and then see capital invest- 


I remember a man once told me that no 
country had ever become great that had 
not imported people and money. That cer- 
tainly was the history of the United States. 


3 Lawrence F. Snowden is the former 
chairman of the Asia-Pacific Council of 
American Chambers of Commerce. 
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[Laughter] And so, we'd like to pass it on, 
and we are going to try to do that. 

Someone else? You mean I answered ev- 
erything? [Laughter] 

Well, all right then, let me just say—and I 
am very proud of this—I got indoctrinated 
with an incident in World War II with 
regard to free enterprise and whether gov- 
ernment didn’t have some limitations that it 
ought to recognize and do something about. 
I remember—those of you in the military 
know that military correspondence means 
you send a request or something up 
through the channels, and then it is en- 
dorsed by the next in command and goes 
on and keeps being endorsed, and finally it 
comes back endorsed by the end person. 
Well, this was a request from one military 
installation in the war to do away with volu- 
minous records, military records, that were 
no longer of any use and served no purpose. 
And it was duly endorsed all the way up 
until it got to the top command, and then it 
came back down through the channel. And 
permission was granted to eliminate those 
papers, providing copies were made of each 
one. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 4:43 p.m. at 
the Hotel Okura. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House press release. 


United States Holocaust Memorial 
Council 





Appointment of Eight Members, and 
Designation of Chairperson, Vice 
Chairperson, and Executive Director. 
May 3, 1986 





The President today has announced his 
intention to appoint the following individ- 
uals to be members of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Council for terms of 5 
years expiring January 15, 1991: 

Elie Wiesel, of New York. This is a reappoint- 
ment. The President intends to appoint him as 
Chairperson for a term of 5 years upon ap- 
pointment. Dr. Wiesel is currently an Andrew 
W. Mellon professor of the humanities at 
Boston University. Dr. Wiesel was educated at 
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the Sorbonne and holds a number of honorary 
degrees from universities and colleges through- 
out the world. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in New York, NY. Dr. Wiesel was 
born September 30, 1928, in Sighet, Romania. 


Jack Abramoff, of California. He would succeed 
Tibor Baranski. Mr. Abramoff is currently vice 
president of Boardwalk & Associates in Wash- 
ington, DC. He graduated from Brandeis Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1981) and Georgetown University 
(j.D., 1986). Mr. Abramoff resides in Silver 
Spring, MD, and he was born February 28, 
1958, in Atlantic City, NJ. 


Sylvia K. Hassenfeld, of Florida. She would suc- 
ceed Mark Talisman. Mrs. Hassenfeld is cur- 
rently president of the Hassenfeld Foundation 
of Hasbro Industries in Pawtucket, RI. She 
graduated from Cedar Crest College (B.A., 
1944). Mrs. Hassenfeld’s husband is deceased. 
She has three children and resides in New 
York, NY. She was born September 19, 1920, in 
Philadelphia, PA. 


Marvin G. Kelfer, of Texas. He would succeed 
Hyman Bookbinder. Mr. Kelfer is currently 
president and chairman of the board of Travis 
Savings & Loan Association in San Antonio, 
TX. He graduated from the University of Texas 
at Austin (B.B.A., 1950) and St. Mary’s School 
of Law (LL.B., 1960). Mr. Kelfer is married, has 
three children, and resides in San Antonio, TX. 
He was born March 6, 1930, in Chicago, IL. 


Issac Neuman, of Illinois. He would succeed 
Victor Borge. Rabbi Neuman is at Sinai Temple 
in Champaign, IL. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (B.A., 1960) and Hebrew 
Union College (M.A., 1960; B.D., 1985). Rabbi 
Neuman has two children, resides in Cham- 
paign, and was born December 4, 1927, in 
Zdunska-Wola, Poland. 


Seymour Siegel, of New York. He would succeed 
Joseph Asher. Dr. Siegel is currently a Ralph 
Simon professor of ethics and theology at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. He 
graduated from the University of Chicago 
(B.A., 1958) and the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary (M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1960). 


The President also announced his inten- 
tion to appoint: 


William J. Lowenberg, of California, to be Vice 
Chairperson of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council for a term of 4 years. 


Richard Krieger, to be Executive Director of the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council. He would 
succeed Seymour Siegel. 


Soviet Nuclear Reactor Accident at 
Chernobyl 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 4, 1986 





The President’s task force on the Soviet 
nuclear accident is continuing to monitor 
the situation and to report on the effects of 
the accident to the President on a regular 
basis. No increases of radioactivity above 
normal background levels have been re- 
ported by the radiation monitoring net- 
works in the United States or Canada. The 
airmass containing the radioactivity contin- 
ues in its present location over much of 
Europe and a large part of the Soviet 
Union. The airmass containing radioactivity 
is not expected to enter any part of the 
United States for several days and is not 
expected to pose any threat to human 
health or environment of the country. 

The cause of the accident leading to the 
explosion at the Chernoby] site is still un- 
known. The Soviets have claimed that 
they’ve used helicopters to drop sand, lead 
shot, and boron on the fire in unit four in 
order to reduce the activity level. Apparent 
damage to the building and detective radio- 
activity levels in nearby countries suggest 
that massive core damage must have oc- 
curred. We are unable to confirm the 
Soviet claim that the fire in unit four has 
been extinguished. There is still no evi- 
dence that unit three was involved in the 
accident. 

The Soviets have reported that they evac- 
uated the three towns closest to the Cher- 
nobyl reactors. This and other reports of 
evacuation up to 30 kilometers from the 
site are consistent with an accident of this 
magnitude. The Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission has notified its licensed facilities in 
the United States to provide monitoring data 
to the task force to augment EPA’s nation- 
wide radiation monitoring system, which is 
gathering data on an accelerated basis. The 
United States Government is also making 
efforts to gather data from several countries 
surrounding the Soviet Union that could 
prove essential to evaluating the accident in 
the absence of information from the Soviet 
Government. 
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In addition, we have sent a team of U.S. 
technicians to Moscow. They arrived in 
Moscow to begin evaluating health and en- 
vironment at our missions in the Soviet 
Union. First results from our monitoring in 
Warsaw indicates that background radiation 
levels of roughly twice the normal back- 
ground levels. This is not to be judged par- 
ticularly serious. For example, normal levels 
in Denver are about three times back- 
ground due primarily to rock and soil 
makeup. 

There is a report on the wires that a Cab- 
inet-level meeting is taking place—Japanese 
Government in Tokyo regarding increased 
radiation levels over central Japan from 
rainfall. We do not have any specific infor- 
mation. We’ve been in touch with the Japa- 
nese Government to confirm these reports 
and have not yet received any information 
that we can go on. We do not have any 
specific monitoring information either. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Heian Room at the Hotel Okura, Tokyo, 
Japan, during his daily press briefing, 
which began at 10:55 a.m. 


Destruction of NASA Delta Rocket 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 4, 1986 





Daylight time, 7:18 a.m. Tokyo time this 
morning at Cape Canaveral, Florida, a 
Delta rocket carrying a geostationary oper- 
ational environmental _ satellite—CGOES, 
which is a meteorological satellite—was 
launched. NASA has indicated that the sat- 
ellite was destroyed because of a premature 
main liquid fuel engine shutdown. The 
shutdown began at approximately 71 sec- 
onds into the flight and concluded at 76 
seconds. The loss of the main engine result- 
ed, and the loss of control of the Delta vehi- 
cle and the range destruct signal was given 
at approximately 91 seconds into the flight. 
This was done because the system was still 
under thrust by the solid rocket booster. At 
this point of destruction, the vehicle was 
about 8.5 miles in altitude. Delta rocket lift- 
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off results when 6 one-piece solid motor 
strap-on rockets are fired along with the 
main liquid fuel engine. The solid rockets 
are manufactured by Morton ThioKol and 
the main rocket by Rocket Dyne, Incorpo- 
rated. The vehicle itself was produced by 
McDonnell Douglas. 

At 63 seconds into the flight, three sepa- 
rate solid rockets were to fire, and data in- 
dicates that they did fire and that they 
were burning properly. The ignition comes 
at 8 seconds after the initial six solids 
burned out. All of this sequencing appears 
to have been normal; however, the main 
engine should have burned until approxi- 
mately 120 seconds into the flight. As I said, 
the shutdown was experienced at 71 sec- 
onds into the flight, and the destruct was 
given at 91 seconds into the flight. 

The President was informed shortly after 
the explosion by Chief of Staff Don Regan 
by telephone. He was awake and reading 
morning news reports and national security 
information at the time. The President di- 
rected members of his Tokyo party to get 
in immediate touch with NASA officials in 
Washington and at Cape Canaveral. The 
President said he would like to have all in- 
formation provided to him on a regular 
basis throughout the day. 

The Delta rocket has been the mainstay 
of the U.S. space program for 26 years. 
There have been 177 prior launches at a 
94-percent success rate. The last prior fail- 
ure of a Delta rocket came on September 
13, 1977, when one of the solid strap-ons 
failed. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Heian Room at the Hotel Okura, Tokyo, 
Japan, during his daily press briefing, 
which began at 10:55 a.m. 


The President’s Trip to the Far East 





Radio Address to the Nation. May 4, 1986 





Greetings from Tokyo. I’m here for the 
12th annual meeting of 7 major industrial- 
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ized democracies. I flew here last night 
after a meeting in Indonesia with some of 
America’s close friends and energetic trad- 
ing partners. 

During my stay there, I conferred with 
President Soeharto of Indonesia on a 
number of issues of common interest to our 
countries. President Soeharto has led his 
country during a period of impressive eco- 
nomic growth. Over the last 15 years the 
annual increase in Indonesia’s gross national 
product has averaged 6.8 percent. The In- 
donesian people have reaped the rewards 
of a higher standard of living. 

While in Indonesia I also met with the 
Foreign Ministers of six countries which 
make up the Association of South East Asian 
Nations, or ASEAN. Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Brunei have joined together in one of the 
most successful and admirable regional 
groupings in the developing world. 

Our relations with these ASEAN coun- 
tries exemplify the mutual benefits that can 
be derived from close and open relations 
among free and enterprising peoples. Over 
the last two decades ASEAN countries com- 
mitted to free trade and open markets have 
had some of the highest growth rates in the 
world. Commerce between us has created a 
host of jobs on both sides of the Pacific. The 
sound management of their economic af- 
fairs enable the ASEAN countries to weath- 
er much of the turbulence experienced in 
other parts of the world. 

On the eve of the economic summit here 
in Tokyo, there was much to talk over with 
our ASEAN friends. One of the issues of 
concern to us all, and a subject I expect to 
discuss in detail at the economic summit, is 
the growing pressure for protectionism to 
shut world markets. 

Unfettered commerce has been a mighty 
force for growth and prosperity since the 
close of the Second World War. Our open 
trading system has kept America efficient 
and on the cutting edge of technology. 
While free trade means change and 
progress, protectionism invariably leads to 
stagnation and decline. Well, Americans 
aren’t going to be left behind by anyone. 
But like our friends in ASEAN, we want to 
make certain that free trade is not a one- 
way proposition, that markets are open in 


all countries, and that other governments 
do not unfairly subsidize their exports. 

I assured our ASEAN friends that the 
United States will continue to fight trade- 
killing protectionism and _ aggressively 
pursue open markets and trade that is free 
and fair. There is no reason to doubt Ameri- 
ca’s ability to compete, no reason to lack 
confidence in our working men and women 
and our corporate leaders. When everyone 
plays with the same rules, our people have 
what it takes: the ingenuity, the hard work, 
and the integrity to compete with anyone, 
anytime, anywhere. 

Economic challenges remain. At the 
summit we will discuss interrelated prob- 
lems of growth, debt, trade, and finance. 
The fundamental strength of the economies 
of our summit partners will be a major 
focus of our discussions. At the same time, 
however, we will address the situation of 
debtor countries. Growth-oriented structur- 
al reforms in developing countries and the 
opening of their economies to international 
trade and investment is the path to 
progress. It’s up to the industrialized de- 
mocracies to lead the way. 

The summit will also serve as a forum for 
discussion of critical noneconomic issues: 
the environment and terrorism, for exam- 
ple. Poet John Donne once wrote that “No 
man is an island.” Well, when it comes to 
terrorism, no country is a fortress. The 
death of innocent people at the hands of 
terrorists, then, is everybody’s business, a 
threat to the liberty and well-being of all 
free people. 

Here in Tokyo I'll be talking with the 
leaders of the other industrialized democra- 
cies about what must be done in response 
to terrorism, especially state-sponsored ter- 
rorism. We must and will stand as one 
against the enemies of civilization. 

Seldom has the interdependence of 
modern industrial States been more evident 
than this past week. All Americans, indeed 
the entire world, sympathize with those af- 
fected by the tragedy at Chernobyl. We 
stand ready, as do many nations, to assist in 
any way we can. But the contrast between 
the leaders of free nations meeting at the 
summit to deal openly with common con- 
cerns and the Soviet.Government, with its 
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secrecy and stubborn refusal to inform the 
international community of the common 
danger from this disaster, is stark and clear. 

The Soviets’ handling of this incident 
manifests a disregard for the legitimate con- 
cerns of people everywhere. A nuclear acci- 
dent that results in contaminating a number 
of countries with radioactive material is not 
simply an internal matter. The Soviets owe 
the world an explanation. A full accounting 
of what happened at Chernobyl! and what is 
happening now is the least the world com- 
munity has a right to expect. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bess you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. 
from the Hotel Okura in Tokyo, Japan. 


Tokyo Economic Summit 





Tokyo Declaration: Looking Forward to a 
Better Future. May 5, 1986 





1. We, the Heads of State or Government 
of seven major industrial nations and the 
representatives of the European Communi- 
ty, with roots deep in the civilizations of 
Europe and Asia, have seized the opportu- 
nity of our meeting at Tokyo to raise our 
sights not just to the rest of this century but 
into the next as well. We face the future 
with confidence and determination, sharing 
common principles and objectives and 
mindful of our strengths. 

2. Our shared principles and objectives, 
reaffirmed at past Summits, are bearing 
fruit. Nations surrounding the Pacific are 
thriving dynamically through free  ex- 
change, building on their rich and varied 
heritages. The countries of Western Europe, 
the Community members in particular, are 
flourishing by raising their cooperation to 
new levels. The countries of North America, 
enriched by European and Asian cultures 
alike, are firm in their commitment to the 
realization in freedom of human potential. 
Throughout the world we see the powerful 
appeal of democracy and growing recogni- 
tion that personal initiative, individual crea- 
tivity and social justice are main sources of 
progress. More than ever we have all to join 
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our energies in the search for a safer and 
healthier, more civilized and prosperous, 
free and peaceful world. We believe that 
close partnership of Japan, North America 
and Europe will make a significant contri- 
bution toward this end. 

3. We reaffirm our common dedication to 
preserving and strengthening peace, and as 
part of that effort, to building a more stable 
and constructive relationship between East 
and West. Each of us is ready to engage in 
cooperation in fields of common interest. 
Within existing alliances, each of us is re- 
solved to maintain a strong and credible 
defence that can protect freedom and deter 
aggression, while not threatening the secu- 
rity of others. We know the peace cannot 
be safeguarded by military strength alone. 
Each of us is committed to addressing East- 
West differences through high-level dia- 
logue and negotiation. To that end, each of 
us supports balanced, substantial and verifi- 
able reductions in the level of arms; meas- 
ures to increase confidence and reduce the 
risks of conflicts; and the peaceful resolu- 
tion of disputes. Recalling the agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union to accelerate work at Geneva, we 
appreciate the United States’ negotiating ef- 
forts and call on the Soviet Union also to 
negotiate positively. In addition to these ef- 
forts, we shall work for improved respect 
for the rights of individuals throughout the 
world. 

4. We proclaim our conviction that in 
today’s world, characterized by ever in- 
creasing interdependence, our countries 
cannot enjoy lasting stability and prosperity 
without stability and prosperity in the de- 
veloping world and without the cooperation 
among us which can achieve these aims. 
We pledge ourselves afresh to fight against 
hunger, disease and poverty, so that devel- 
oping nations can also play a full part in 
building a common, bright future. 

5. We owe it to future generations to pass 
on a healthy environment and a culture 
rich in both spiritual and material values. 
We are resolved to pursue effective interna- 
tional action to eliminate the abuse of 
drugs. We proclaim our commitment to 
work together for a world which respects 
human beings in the diversity of their tal- 
ents, beliefs, cultures and traditions. In such 
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a world based upon peace, freedom and de- 
mocracy, the ideals of social justice can be 
realized and employment opportunities can 
be available for all. We must harness wisely 
the potential of science and technology, and 
enhance the benefits through cooperation 
and exchange. We have a solemn responsi- 
bility so to educate the next generation as 
to endow them with the creativity befitting 
the twenty-first century and to convey to 
them the value of living in freedom and 
dignity. 


Tokyo Economic Summit 





Statement on International Terrorism. 
May 5, 1986 





1. We, the Heads of State or Government 
of seven major democracies and the repre- 
sentatives of the European Community, as- 
sembled here in Tokyo, strongly reaffirm 
our condemnation of international terrorism 
in all its forms, of its accomplices and of 
those, including governments, who sponsor 
or support it. We abhor the increase in the 
level of such terrorism since our last meet- 
ing, and in particular its blatant and cynical 
use as an instrument of government policy. 
Terrorism has no justification. It spreads 
only by the use of contemptible means, ig- 
noring the values of human life, freedom 
and dignity. It must be fought relentlessly 
and without compromise. 

2. Recognizing that the continuing fight 
against terrorism is a task which the inter- 
national community as a whole has to un- 
dertake, we pledge ourselves to make maxi- 
mum efforts to fight against that scourge. 
Terrorism must be fought effectively 
through determined, tenacious, discreet and 
patient action combining national measures 
with international cooperation. Therefore, 
we urge all like-minded nations to collabo- 
rate with us, particularly in such interna- 
tional fora as the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization and 
the International Maritime Organization, 
drawing on their expertise to improve and 
extend countermeasures against terrorism 
and those who sponsor or support it. 


3. We, the Heads of State or Govern- 
ment, agree to intensify the exchange of 
information in relevant fora on threats and 
potential threats emanating from terrorist 
activities and those who sponsor or support 
them, and on ways to prevent them. 

4. We specify the following as measures 
open to any government concerned to deny 
to international terrorists the opportunity 
and the means to carry out their aims, and 
to identify and deter those who perpetrate 
such terrorism. We have decided to apply 
these measures within the framework of 
international law and in our own jurisdic- 
tions in respect of any state which is clearly 
involved in sponsoring or supporting inter- 
national terrorism, and in particular of 
Libya, until such time as the state con- 
cerned abandons its complicity in, or sup- 
port for, such terrorism. These measures 
are: 

—refusal to export arms to states which 

sponsor or support terrorism; 

—strict limits on the size of the diplomat- 
ic and consular missions and other offi- 
cial bodies abroad of states which 
engage in such activities, control of 
travel of members of such missions and 
bodies, and, where appropriate, radical 
reductions in, or even the closure of, 
such missions and bodies; 

—denial of entry to all persons, including 
diplomatic personnel, who have been 
expelled or excluded from one of our 
states on suspicion of involvement in 
international terrorism or who have 
been convicted of such a terrorist of- 
fence; 

—improved extradition procedures within 
due process of domestic law for bring- 
ing to trial those who have perpetrated 
such acts of terrorism; 

—stricter immigration and visa require- 
ments and procedures in respect of na- 
tionals of states which sponsor or sup- 
port terrorism; 

—the closest possible bilateral and multi- 
lateral cooperation between police and 
security organizations and other rele- 
vant authorities in thé fight against ter- 
rorism. 

Each of us is committed to work in the 

appropriate international bodies to which 
we belong to ensure that similar measures 
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are accepted and acted upon by as many 
other governments as possible. 

5. We will maintain close cooperation in 
furthering the objectives of this statement 
and in considering further measures. We 
agree to make the 1978 Bonn Declaration 
more effective in dealing with all forms of 
terrorism affecting civil aviation. We are 
ready to promote bilaterally and multilater- 
ally further actions to be taken in interna- 
tional organizations or fora competent to 
fight against international terrorism in any 
of its forms. 


Tokyo Economic Summit 





Statement on the Implications of the 
Chernobyl Nuclear Accident. May 5, 1986 





1. We, the Heads of State or Government 
of seven major industrial nations and the 
Representatives of the European Communi- 
ty, have discussed the implications of the 
accident at the Chernobyl nuclear power 
station. We express our deep sympathy for 
those affected. We remain ready to extend 
assistance, in particular medical and techni- 
cal, as and when requested. 

2. Nuclear power is and, properly man- 
aged, will continue to be an increasingly 
widely used source of energy. For each 
country the maintenance of safety and secu- 
rity is an international responsibility, and 
each country engaged in nuclear power 
generation bears full responsibility for the 
safety of the design, manufacture, operation 
and maintenance of its installations. Each of 
our countries meets exacting standards. 
Each country, furthermore, is responsible 
for prompt provision of detailed and com- 
plete information on nuclear emergencies 
and accidents, in particular those with po- 
tential transboundary consequences. Each 
of our countries accepts that responsibility, 
and we urge the Government of the Soviet 
Union, which did not do so in the case of 
Chernobyl, to provide urgently such infor- 
mation, as our and other countries have re- 
quested. 

3. We note with satisfaction the Soviet 
Union’s willingness to undertake discussions 
this week with the Director-General of the 
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International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). We expect that these discussions 
will lead to the Soviet Union’s participation 
in the desired post-accident analysis. 

4. We welcome and encourage the work 
of the IAEA in seeking to improve interna- 
tional cooperation on the safety of nuclear 
installations, the handling of nuclear acci- 
dents and their consequences, and the pro- 
vision of mutual emergency assistance. 
Moving forward from the relevant IAEA 
guidelines, we urge the early elaboration of 
an international convention committing the 
parties to report and exchange information 
in the event of nuclear emergencies or acci- 
dents. This should be done with the least 
possible delay. 


Tokyo Economic Summit 





Tokyo Economic Declaration. May 6, 1986 





1. We, the Heads of State or Government 
of seven major industrialized countries and 
the representatives of the European Com- 
munity, meeting in Tokyo for the twelfth 
Economic Summit, have reviewed develop- 
ments in the world economy since our 
meeting in Bonn a year ago, and have reaf- 
firmed our continuing determination to 
work together to sustain and improve the 
prosperity and well-being of the peoples of 
our own countries, to support the develop- 
ing countries in their efforts to promote 
their economic growth and prosperity, and 
to improve the functioning of the world 
monetary and trading systems. 

2. Developments since our last meeting 
reflect the effectiveness of the policies to 
which we have committed ourselves at suc- 
cessive Economic Summits in recent years. 
The economies of the industrialized coun- 
tries are now in their fourth year of expan- 
sion. In all our countries, the rate of infla- 
tion has been declining. With the continu- 
ing pursuit of prudent fiscal and monetary 
policies, this has permitted a substantial 
lowering of interest rates. There has been a 
significant shift in the pattern of exchange 
rates which better reflects fundamental eco- 
nomic conditions. For the industrialized 
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countries, and indeed for the world econo- 
my, the recent decline in oil prices will 
help to sustain non-inflationary growth and 
to increase the volume of world trade, de- 
spite the difficulties which it creates for cer- 
tain oil-producing countries. Overall, these 
developments offer brighter prospects for, 
and enhance confidence in, the future of 
the world economy. 

3. However, the world economy still faces 
a number of difficult challenges which 
could impair sustainability of growth. 
Among these are high unemployment, large 
domestic and external imbalances, uncer- 
tainty about the future behaviour of ex- 
change rates, persistent protectionist pres- 
sures, continuing difficulties of many devel- 
oping countries and severe debt problems 
for some, and uncertainty about medium- 
term prospects for the levels of energy 
prices. If large imbalances and other distor- 
tions are allowed to persist for too long, 
they will present an increasing threat to 
world economic growth and to the open 
multilateral trading system. We cannot 
afford to relax our efforts. In formulating 
our policies, we need to look to the medium 
and longer term, and to have regard to the 
interrelated and structural character of cur- 
rent problems. 

4. We stress the need to implement effec- 
tive structural adjustment policies in all 
countries across the whole range of eco- 
nomic activities to promote growth, em- 
ployment and the integration of domestic 
economies into the world economy. Such 
policies include technological innovation, 
adaptation of industrial structure and ex- 
pansion of trade and foreign direct invest- 
ment. 

5. In each of our own countries, it re- 
mains essenticl to maintain a firm control of 
public spending within an appropriate 
medium-term framework of fiscal and mon- 
etary policies. In some of our countries 
there continue to be excessive fiscal deficits 
which the governments concerned are re- 
solved progressively to reduce. 

6. Since our last meeting we have had 
some success in the creation of new jobs to 
meet additions to the labour force, but un- 
employment remains excessively high in 
many of our countries. Non-inflationary 
growth remains the biggest single contribu- 
tor to the limitation and reduction of unem- 


ployment, but it needs to be reinforced by 
policies which encourage job creation, par- 
ticularly in new and high-technology indus- 
tries, and in small businesses. 

7. At the same time, it is important that 
there should be close and continuous co- 
ordination of economic policy among the 
seven Summit countries. We welcome the 
recent examples of improved coordination 
among the Group of Five Finance Ministers 
and Central Bankers, which have helped to 
change the pattern of exchange rates and to 
lower interest rates on an orderly and non- 
inflationary basis. We agree, however, that 
additional measures should be taken to 
ensure that procedures for effective coordi- 
nation of international economic policy are 
strengthened further. To this end, the 
Heads of State or Government: 

—agree to form a new Group of Seven 
Finance Ministers, including Italy and 
Canada, which will work together more 
closely and more frequently in the peri- 
ods between the annual Summit meet- 
ings; 

—request the seven Finance Ministers to 
review their individual economic objec- 
tives and forecasts collectively at least 
once a year, using the indicators speci- 
fied below, with a particular view to 
examining their mutual compatibility; 

With the representatives of the European 
Community: 

—-state that the purposes of improved co- 
ordination should explicitly include pro- 
moting non-inflationary economic 
growth, strengthening market-oriented 
incentives for employment and produc- 
tive investment, opening the interna- 
tional trading and investment system, 
and fostering greater stability in ex- 
change rates; 

—reaffirm the undertaking at the 1982 
Versailles Summit to cooperate with 
the IMF in strengthening multilateral 
surveillance, particularly among the 
countries whose currencies constitute 
the SDR, and request that, in conduct- 
ing such surveillance. and in conjunc- 
tion with the Managing Director of the 
IMF, their individual economic fore- 
casts should be reviewed, taking into 
account indicators such as GNP growth 
rates, inflation rates, interest rates, un- 
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employment rates, fiscal deficit ratios, 
current account and trade balances, 
monetary growth rates, reserves, and 
exchange rates; 

—invite the Finance Ministers and Cen- 
tral Bankers in conducting multilateral 
surveillance to make their best efforts 
to reach an understanding on appropri- 
ate remedial measures whenever there 
are significant deviations from an in- 
tended course; and recommend that re- 
medial efforts focus first and foremost 
on underlying policy fundamentals, 
while reaffirming the 1983 Williams- 
burg commitment to intervene in ex- 
change markets when to do so would 
be helpful. 

The Heads of State or Government: 

—request the Group of Five Finance 
Ministers to include Canada and Italy 
in their meetings whenever the man- 
agement or the improvement of the 
international monetary system and re- 
lated economic policy measures are to 
be discussed and dealt with; 

—invite Finance Ministers to report 
progress at the next Economic Summit 
meeting. 

These improvements in coordination 
should be accompanied by similar efforts 
within the Group of Ten. 

8. The pursuit of these policies by the 
industrialized countries will help the devel- 
oping countries in so far as it strengthens 
the world economy, creates conditions for 
lower interest rates, generates the possibili- 
ty of increased financial flows to the devel- 
oping countries, promotes transfer of tech- 
nology and improves access to the markets 
of the industrializes countries. At the same 
time, developing countries, particularly 
debtor countries, can fit themselves to play 
a fuller part in the world economy by 
adopting effective structural adjustment 
policies, coupled with measures to mobilize 
domestic savings, to encourage the repatri- 
ation of capital, to improve the environ- 
ment for foreign investment, and to pro- 
mote more open trading policies. In this 
connection, noting in particular the difficult 
situation facing those countries highly de- 
pendent on exports of primary commod- 
ities, we agree to continue to support their 
efforts for further processing of their prod- 
ucts and for diversifying their economies, 
and to take account of their export needs in 
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formulating our own trade and domestic 
policies. 

9. Private financial flows will continue to 
play a major part in providing for their de- 
velopment needs. We reaffirm our willing- 
ness to maintain and, where appropriate, 
expand official financial flows, both bilateral 
and multilateral, to developing countries. In 
this connection, we attach great importance 
to an early and substantial eighth replenish- 
ment of the International Development As- 
sociation (IDA) and to a general capital in- 
crease of the World Bank when appropri- 
ate. We look for progress in activating the 
Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency. 

10. We reaffirm the continued impor- 
tance of the case-by-case approach to inter- 
national debt problems. We welcome the 
progress made in developing the coopera- 
tive debt strategy, in particular building on 
the United States initiative. The role of the 
international financial institutions, including 
the multilaterial development banks, will 
continue to be central, and we welcome 
moves for closer cooperation among these 
institutions, and particularly between the 
IMF and the World Bank. Sound adjust- 
ment programmes will also need resumed 
commercial bank lending, flexibility in re- 
scheduling debt and appropriate access to 
export credits. 

11. We welcome the improvement which 
has occurred in the food situation in Africa. 
Nonetheless a number of African countries 
continue to need emergency aid, and we 
stand ready to assist. More generally, we 
continue to recognize the high priority to 
be given to meeting the needs of Africa. 
Measures identified in the Report on Aid to 
Africa adopted and forwarded to us by our 
Foreign Ministers should be steadily imple- 
mented. Assistance should focus in particu- 
lar on the medium- and long-term econom- 
ic development of these countries. In this 
connection we attach great importance to 
continued cooperation through the Special 
Facility for Sub-Saharan African countries, 
early implementation of the newly estab- 
lished Structural Adjustment Facility of the 
IMF and the use of the IDA. We intend to 
participate actively in the forthcoming 
United Nations Special Session on Africa to 
lay the foundation for the region’s long- 
term development. 
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12. The open multilateral trading system 
is one of the keys to the efficiency and 
expansion of the world economy. We reaf- 
firm our commitment to halting and revers- 
ing protectionism, and to reducing and dis- 
mantling trade restrictions. We support the 
strengthening of the system and functioning 
of the GATT, its adaptation to new develop- 
ments in world trade and to the interna- 
tional economic environment, and the 
bringing of new issues under international 
discipline. The New Round should inter 
alia, address the issues of trade in services 
and trade related aspects of intellectual 
property rights and foreign direct invest- 
ment. Further liberalization of trade is, we 
believe, of no less importance for the devel- 
oping countries than for ourselves, and we 
are fully committed to the preparatory 
process in the GATT with a view to the 
early launching of the New Round of multi- 
lateral trade negotiations. We shall work at 
the September Ministerial meeting to make 
decisive progress in this direction. 

13. We note with concern that a situation 
of global structural surplus now exists for 
some important agricultural products, aris- 
ing partly from technological improve- 
ments, partly from changes in the world 
market situation, and partly from long- 
standing policies of domestic subsidy and 
protection of agriculture in all our coun- 
tries. This harms the economies of certain 
developing countries and is likely to aggra- 
vate the risk of wider protectionist pres- 
sures. This is a problem which we all share 
and can be dealt with only in cooperation 
with each other. We all recognize the im- 
portance of agriculture to the well-being of 
rural communities, but we are agreed that, 
when there are surpluses, action is needed 
to redirect policies and adjust structure of 
agricultural production in the light of world 
demand. We recognize the importance of 
understanding these issues and express our 
determination to give full support to the 
work of the OECD in this field. 

14. Bearing in mind that the recent oil 
price decline owes much to the cooperative 
energy policies which we have pursued 
during the past decade, we recognize the 
need for continuity of policies for achieving 
long-term energy market stability and secu- 
rity of supply. We note that the current oil 
market situation enables countries which 
wish to do so to increase stock levels. 


15. We reaffirm the importance of sci- 
ence and technology for the dynamic 
growth of the world economy and take 
note, with appreciation, of the final report 
of the Working Group on Technology, 
Growth and Employment. We welcome the 
progress made by the United States 
Manned Space Programme and _ the 
progress made by the autonomous work of ~ 
the European Space Agency (ESA). We 
stress the importance for genuine partner- 
ship and appropriate exchange of informa- 
tion, experience and technologies among 
the participating states. We also note with 
satisfaction the results of the Symposium on 
Neuroscience and Ethics, hosted by the 
Federal Republic of Germany and we ap- 
preciate the decision of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to host the next meeting. 

16. We reaffirm our responsibility, shared 
with other governments, to preserve the 
natural environment, and continue to 
attach importance to international coopera- 
tion in the effective prevention and control 
of pollution and natural resources manage- 
ment. In this regard, we take note of the 
work of the environmental experts on the 
improvement and harmonization of the 
techniques and practices of environmental 
measurement, and ask them to report as 
soon as possible. We also recognize the 
need to strengthen cooperation with devel- 
oping countries in the area of the environ- 
ment. 

17. We have agreed to meet again in 
1987 and have accepted the invitation of 
the President of the Council of the Italian 
Government to meet in Italy. 


Note: Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone of 
Japan read the declaration at the Hotel New 
Otani. Also present for the reading were 
President Reagan, President Francois Mit- 
terrand of France, Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom, Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney of Canada, Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi of Italy, Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Jacques Delors, President of the 
Commission of the European Communities, 
and Prime Minister Rudolphus Franciscus 
Maria Lubers of the Netherlands, President 
of the Council of the European Communi- 
ties. 
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Arms Sale to Saudi Arabia 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 6, 1986 





This week Congress will turn to consider- 
ation of a missile sale to Saudi Arabia. On 
April 8 President Reagan notified the Con- 
gress of his intent to sell these air and sea 
defense missiles to the Saudis. These weap- 
ons are not new to Saudi Arabia; all have 
been sold previously and are already in the 
Saudi inventory. 

The United States has vital interests in 
the Persian Gulf. They include supporting 
the security of friendly moderate States, 
countering radical forces, preventing Soviet 
expansion, and maintaining the free flow of 
oil. The sale will protect and advance our 
own interests in the following specific ways: 

—It supports Saudi air defense into the 
1990’s. 

—It continues a bilateral security relation- 
ship which has been supported by 
every President since Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt and which remains the key to 
gulf defense, to cooperation throughout 
the region, and to the search for peace. 

—Completing the sale now, even though 
the missiles will not be delivered for 
several years, makes clear that we sup- 
port Saudi self-defense. 

The missile numbers have been calculat- 
ed by the U.S. Air Force as necessary to 
meet realistic threat projections in the 
period when they will be delivered. They 
present no threat to Israel and in no way 
undercut the absolute determination of the 
United States to preserve Israel’s qualitative 
military edge in the region. These missiles 
are subject to stringent security safeguards. 
The Saudis have an outstanding record in 
this regard and have never allowed any U.S. 
weapon to fall into unauthorized hands. 
Moreover, if the United States fails to help 
the Saudis in this important area, they are 
certain to get the weapons they need from 
other sources who are unlikely to share 
America’s concern for Israel’s security. 

The United States and Saudi Arabia have 
many similar interests beyond the gulf, and 
our actions are often mutually supportive. 
They have helped in U.S. efforts to support 
moderate governments in Egypt, Jordan, 
and Sudan, and have worked quietly in the 
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search for peace in Lebanon, in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, and in the Iran-Iraq war. 

We are engaged in a critical struggle 
against Libyan-supported, state terrorism. 
Saudi Arabia has consistently worked 
behind the scenes to discourage terrorism 
from any source. 

Saudi Arabia is a firm friend of the 
United States. Our own interests require us 
to help Saudi Arabia meet its legitimate se- 
curity needs in the face of growing regional 
threats. Therefore, the President strongly 
urges the Congress to support this impor- 
tant sale. 


Tokyo Economic Summit 





The President’s News Conference Following 
the Summit. May 7, 1986 





Tokyo Economic Summit 


The President. Good morning. I have a 
few words first here before taking ques- 
tions. 

It’s no exaggeration to describe the Tokyo 
summit as the most successful of the six that 
I have attended. The atmosphere was cor- 
dial, the talks were candid and constructive, 
and a strong measure of allied unity on the 
fundamental issues of our agenda was 
achieved. All we sought to accomplish at 
the summit was achieved. 

This triumph at Tokyo was due in no 
small measure to the leadership of Prime 
Minister Nakasone. The Summit Seven 
agreed upon the menace posed by the 
scourge of international terror and upon 
new political and diplomatic measures to 
deal with it. We agreed that the Libya of 
Colonel Qadhafi represents a unique threat 
to free peoples, a rogue regime that ad- 
vances its goals through the murder and 
maiming of innocent civilians. 

We arrived at this summit as a rising tide 
of prosperity in the industrial democracies 
was demonstrating to the world the wisdom 
of the free market policies that we’ve pur- 
sued. And together we committed ourselves 
in Tokyo to strengthen those policies when 
we return home. For developing countries 
as well, as a robust and free Asia demon- 
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strates, the principles of the free market are 
more important to progress than any level 
of economic aid. 

On the emerging issue of agricultural 
overproduction, it was agreed that the pri- 
mary cause of the worldwide surpluses of 
food and fiber is domestic government poli- 
cies that must be addressed. 

One danger to the common prosperity 
we all recognize is the specter of protec- 
tionism—that vain search for security 
behind tariff walls and inside closed mar- 
kets. History has proved again and again 
the fallacy of that reasoning and the folly of 
protectionism. 

In Tokyo we have obtained a green light 
for the commencement of a new round of 
trade negotiations beginning in September. 
The way to resolve trade problems is to 
seek open, not closed, markets; to seek mul- 
tilateral negotiation, not unilateral legisla- 
tion. 

We made progress in strengthening eco- 
nomic policy coordination with our summit 
partners. This will help reduce trade imbal- 
ances by tackling their underlying causes 
and promote greater exchange rate stabili- 
ty. We also believe this will result in greater 
stability in the yen-dollar relationship, 
something both the United States and Japan 
desire. We also won an endorsement for the 
U.S. initiative for a joint debt strategy for 
developing nations. 

And, finally, as events of the past week 
starkly demonstrate, we need more open- 
ness on nuclear accidents. A breakdown at a 
nuclear powerplant that sends radioactive 
material across national frontiers is not 
simply an internal problem. 

But let me now thank our Japanese hosts, 
and in particular the Prime Minister Naka- 
sone. They put up with the inconvenience 
that thousands of summiteering politicians, 
bureaucrats, and press must have caused 
them with unfailing courtesy and gracious- 
ness; and we are in their debt. 

Now—— 


International Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, you came to Tokyo 
saying that you didn’t want a grandiose 
statement on terrorism, you wanted action. 
Now you have your statement, but your 
fellow summit leaders say that nothing 


really has changed. What actions do you 
expect, if any? 

The President. Well, I find it difficult to 
believe that the people that I’ve been 
meeting with, the heads of state, would 
have indicated anything otherwise; because 
what we have agreed upon is that terrorism 
is a threat to all of us. It is an attack upon 
the world. The determination of terrorists 
who murder and maim innocent people in 
pursuit of some political goal, and that the 
way to deal with it is not individually or 
unilaterally, but to deal with it together. 
And this was the sense of the agreement 
that we arrived at, that we are going to act 
together with regard to opposing terrorism, 
to isolate those States that provide support 
for terrorism, to isolate them and make 
them pariahs on the world scene, and even, 
if possible, to isolate them from their own 
people. 

Q. If I may follow up, sir. There were no 
sanctions or joint actions specified. Could 
you tell us what action you do expect? 

The President. We discussed at great 
length specific actions and all. But the state- 
ment was one to simply say that we togeth- 
er will decide upon what is appropriate, 
depending on the acts, what is the most 
effective thing to do in the instance of fur- 
ther terror incidents. And we didn’t think 
that it was, perhaps, useful to put all of that 
into a public statement, telling the terrorists 
exactly what it was we intended to do. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]? 

Q. Mr. President, there are reports that 
you are preparing a missile attack—another 
round—against Libya with conventional 
warheads. Do you think that the summit 
statement on terrorism gives you a license 
to bomb any country that you suspect is 
harboring terrorists? 

The President. Well, Helen, I have to tell 
you, I read that little item myself this morn- 
ing. No one was more surprised to hear that 
I was planning that than I was—{laugh- 
ter|—because I’m not planning that. As I 
said, we'll work together on these things. 
But we do feel—and this was part of the 
gist of the conversation that we all had and 
the agreements that we came to—and that 
is that we can take whatever action is nec- 
essary to curb, to stop, and to punish, if 
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they are successful in a terrorist attempt, 
those who practice terrorism and the States 
who back and support it. 

Q. Well, is the United States so bereft 
that it has to drop tons of bombs on a coun- 
try to get one man? 

The President. Again, you iouch upon 
something where military action is deemed 
necessary. I’m not going to discuss that, be- 
cause I think it would be counterproductive 
to do so. 

But we weren't out, in the sense of get- 
ting one man—that we were dropping 
those tons of bombs hoping to blow him up. 
I don’t think any of us would have shed 
tears if that had happened. But we were 
out to damage and destroy those facilities 
that were making it possible for that par- 
ticular State under his guidance to back and 
support terrorism. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 

Q. Sir, a moment ago you talked about 
people who commit terrorist acts in pursuit 
of a political goal. Do you really think 
you're going to stop that kind of action until 
you deal with the root causes of terrorism? 

Your Secretary of State seems to suggest, 
or at least indicate, that it’s just a question 
of people who are thugs. Where is the em- 
phasis on trying to revive the Middle East 
peace process? Where is the emphasis on 
trying to settle the Palestinian problem? 
Has there been any? 

The President. All of those things are still 
goals of ours, and we’re still doing every- 
thing we can to arrive at solutions. 

But, Sam, I think that’s the same thing as 
the cliche line that is going around that, 
well, one man’s terrorist is another man’s 
freedom fighter. No such thing. The people 
that are customarily called freedom fighters 
are fighting against organized military 
forces. Even if it is a civil war, it is a war. 
Terrorists, as I said before, are people who 
deliberately choose as a target to murder 
and maim innocent people who have no 
influence upon the things that they think of 
as their political goals. And, therefore, those 
people must be treated as to what they are, 
and that is they are base criminals. 


Soviet Nuclear Reactor Accident at 
Chernobyl 


Q. Mr. President, the Soviets have now 
admitted that they miscalculated the acci- 
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dent at Chernobyl in the first few days. 
Their officials complain that your focus has 
not been on sympathy for that great trage- 
dy that their country has suffered, but that 
you’re more focused on bashing their 
system and their country and taking advan- 
tage of this tragedy. What’s your response? 

The President. Well, my response is that 
our first response when word came to us— 
and not as information directly from them, 
but that there had been such a thing 
happen there—was an offer of any kind and 
every kind of aid that might be helpful to 
them. And certainly an expression of sym- 
pathy went with that for those who might 
have suffered in the accident. 

Since then, the effort—for a limited 
period at least—to cover up and confuse the 
issue, we think, was the wrong way to go. 
We're not bashing at all. We’re simply 
citing the need for any one of us, if that 
happens, to let the neighbors know that 
they may be threatened as the outcome of 
this. 

But I am pleased to say that in the last 
few days there has been a change, and the 
Soviet Union has been more forthcoming 
about this with regard to getting informa- 
tion and so forth. 


U.S.-Soviet Summit 


Q. Have you heard from Mr. Gorbachev? 
Have you received a message from him 
saying that he still wants to have a summit 
with you this year? 

The President. No, I have not received 
such a direct message. On the other hand, I 
haven’t received anything that said he has 
changed his mind and that we won’t have a 
summit. 

Wait a minute. There is Gary. 

U.S. Trade Deficit 


Q. Mr. President, as a result of this 
summit meeting, how soon can we expect 
the $150 billion trade deficit of the United 
States to come downP 

The President. Well, I don’t think that I 
could put a time on that, but I think that 
we did things at this summit that are deal- 
ing with that kind of problem and are going 
to do our utmost to see that markets are 
opened and trade restrictions are removed. 
That was one of the prominent subjects 
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here and one in which will be treated with 
the forthcoming GATT ! rounds. 

Now, Gary [Gary Schuster, 
News]. 

U.S. Oil Companies in Libya 

Q. Mr. President, do you have a deadline 
in mind for U.S. companies—especially the 
oil firms—to get out of Libya? 

The President. Yes, we have told those 
that have a share in oil firms in Libya— 
there are none of them, I think, a majority 
owner—that they are to dispose of their 
holdings by June 30th. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]? 


International Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, you and Mrs. Thatcher 
worked so hard to get Libya mentioned in 
the summit declaration. Syrian President 
Assad has said that there should be more 
terrorist acts against Israel. Why did you 
not work to get Syria mentioned as a terror- 
ist-sponsoring State? 

The President. Well, right now the one 
State on which we all have irrefutable evi- 
dence of their support of terrorist acts— 
indeed, we had intelligence information 
that knows in advance of 35 planned oper- 
ations backed by them. So, we tagged them. 
What we have made plain is that if we have 
the same kind of irrefutable evidence with 
regard to other countries, they will be sub- 
ject to the same treatment. 

Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News]? 

Q. Mr. President, I'd like to go back to 
the terrorism statement signed at the 
summit. The leaders did agree to some spe- 
cific actions. Most of them are things that 
they are already doing, but they explicitly 
decided not to endorse either economic 
sanctions or military action. Are you saying 
that there were some secret agreements 
and that they have approved economic 
sanctions or military action? 

The President. 1 am saying that in our 
discussions leading to what we really 
wanted to accomplish—and that was a rec- 
ognition that instead of each one of us treat- 
ing with this alone, we are going to treat 
with it on a united front. And in those dis- 
cussions we discussed all the things that 
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1 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


could be seen as possible tools or weapons 
in this war against terrorism, but we didn’t 
feel that this was something that you put 
down in a plan. You then treat with an 
incident in which we all come together and 
say, “Now, what are the things here that we 
think are the most effective to use?” 

Q. But, sir, if I might, were there any 
commitments made? The French and the 
Japanese are already saying they don’t view 
this summit statement as binding. They’ll 
decide to do whatever they want to do. 

The President. Well, as far as I know, 
seven heads of state agreed to a statement 
that said that we believe the way to deal 
with terrorism is on a unified front, that 
we're in this all together. 

Now, Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News] and 
then you. 


SALT Treaty Restraints 


Q. Mr. President, there are those in the 
administration who say that a decision has 
been made to take two Poseidon subma- 
rines out of service to observe the limits of 
the SALT treaty, the unratified treaty, 
when that deadline comes around. Can you 
tell us if you have made the decision, or if 
it’s imminent, and if, when you do make it, 
and if you do do that, if you’re going to say 
that you’re going the extra mile once again? 

The President. No decision has been 
made. And with regard to the two subma- 
rines you mentioned, I might tell you that 
no decision was made there either. But a 
decision has to be made that has nothing to 
do with the SALT treaty restraints. The 
thing is a practical question of whether it is 
better, economically and for our strength, 
to try to refurbish two aging submarines or 
whether to put them out of action simply 
because they are no longer and their life- 
span is so short. And we haven’t made the 
decision on either one of those things yet. 

Q. But it sounds like you’re not going to 
characterize it, sir, as going the extra mile 
to keep on observing the SALT treaty if you 
do that. ; 

The President. No. As I say, no decision 
has been made on either one of these two 
things. 

Here, and then you. 
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Human Rights Discussions With 
Indonesia and South Korea 


Q. Mr. President, when you were in Indo- 
nesia, what did you tell President Soeharto 
about the human rights situation there? 
And as a follow-up, what would you like the 
Secretary of State to carry in the way of a 
human rights message to South Korea when 
he goes there today? 

The President. Well, I have to say with 
regard to my conversations with Soeharto— 
and I’ve always believed this with regard to 
human rights things and anyone we're talk- 
ing with—I’ve found that it’s far more pro- 
ductive if quiet diplomacy is practiced and 
if you simply discuss those things in private. 
So, I won’t refer to that. I will call attention 
to the fact, though, that with all of the criti- 
cisms that are being made, and particularly 
since the issue of whether some reporters 
could or could not land, the progress that 
has been made by Indonesia, the fact that 
they have become totally self-sufficient in 
providing food for their 165 million people, 
a number of things of this kind, the eco- 
nomic growth. He has much to be proud of 
and the record that has been established by 
his government. 

Q. Well, as a follow-up, sir. If you won’t 
tell us what you discussed, can you say 
whether you brought the subject up? And 
again on South Korea, with the Secretary 
going there today, will those be discussed? 

The President. Well, | haven’t had time 
to talk to the Secretary of State, or he to 
me, about what he’s going to be discussing 
there in South Korea. 

Now, wait. I recognize this gentleman 
right here. You. You. Yes. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. Then I'll take you. 


International Terrorism 


Q. You say the allies have signed a state- 
ment pledging joint action on terrorism. 
Does that mean that precludes unilateral 
American military action in the event of a 
terrorist attack? And a follow-up to an earli- 
er question. What exactly is the state of the 
solution to the Middle East problem, the 
Palestinian problem? 

The President. Let me just say that with 
regard to the first question, no, there wasn’t 
anything in there in which we said that we 
would try to preclude some nation from 
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acting. We simply said: that it shouldn’t be 
dependent on a single nation to try and 
find an answer, that all of us were united, 
that this was an attack against all of us. 

Now, second part of your question. 

Q. Was the Palestinian crisis, sir. Any 
progress at all on that? 

The President. Well, look, we continue to 
try and have tried to be helpful in bringing 
about peace negotiations in the Middle 
East. And we have stated from the first and 
still state that the solution to the Palestinian 
problem must be a part of any peace settle- 
ment. We haven’t retreated from that. 

Yes. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. No, the young lady. 


Tax Reform Legislation 

Q. Mr. President, while you’ve been here, 
you’ve been losing ground in the Senate. 
The Senate voted against arm sales to the 
Saudis, and the Senate tax committee has 
approved a plan that abolishes capital gains 
and does quite a few other things that you 
said you’re not for. What are you going to 
do about it? 

The President. Well, let them just wait till 
the old man gets home—{/aughter]—and 
see what happens to “em. 

Q. Exactly, on taxes, what part of what 
the Senate committee is doing are you 
going to try to change? 

The President. On the tax reform? Well, 
there are a few things in there I’ve got 
some questions about, but haven’t had time 
to really study in depth with all that’s been 
going on here. I have to tell you that, over 
all, I think the Senate Finance Committee’s 
tax plan basically meets the four require- 
ments that I had always set down for a tax 
reform. And I find that, overall, it is far 
superior to the Congress version—or the 
House version. And I think that, very likely, 
I can find myself supporting the Senate 
committee’s version. I hope it comes out to 
the floor. As a matter of fact, there’s a possi- 
bility it may have, and they may be voting 
on it right now. 

Now, here. 


Economic Sanctions Against Libya 


Q. Mr. President, in your discussion with 
the allied leaders, did they tell you of any 
specific, new economic measures they plan 
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to take shortly against Libya? And if they 
did, how soon? 

The President. Well, again, I would be 
violating a confidence. All of them were 
talking about their problems, their relation- 
ship with Libya; and many of them were 
making suggestions as to what they thought 
they were going to do. But I don’t think 
that I should be quoting them or making 
that public, because those were in private 
conversations. 

Now I have to come to this side for a 
while. 


International Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, your gov- 
ernment has information suggesting that 
the perpetrator of the Berlin disco bombing 
got the explosives from the Syrians. Do you 
intend the agreement that you all signed 
here this week as a warning to the Syrian 
Government as well as to the Libyan Gov- 
ernment? 

The President. We think that this agree- 
ment that we signed, yes, is one that is 
saying to those other countries which 
there’s reason to suspect have if not openly 
supported, certainly not discouraged terror- 
ism coming from their countries. We intend 
this to make them think also and realize 
that they’re covered by this agreement, 
that they will have to face all of us united if 
we get evidence that they are doing this. 

Q. If I could follow up, sir. Do the various 
enforcement measures contained in the 
statement apply to suspected terrorists of 
other countries, other than Libya? For in- 
stance, if Washington or London were to 
expel, say, three Syrian diplomats for al- 
leged terrorist activity, would Paris be re- 
quired to deny them diplomatic status as 
well? 

The President. Well, here again is a deci- 
sion that would then be made by all of us. 
And as a matter of fact, without waiting for 
incidents in a particular locale—whether to 
start at least reducing their personnel or 
sending them home entirely, that is a deci- 
sion that we will all make. And that is one 
of the things that needs to be done. 

Q. Mr. President, you and Mrs. Thatcher 
managed in 1984 to get through a state- 
ment on terrorism that, at the time, you 
considered quite forceful. And yet the inci- 
dents of terrorism increased, and you didn’t 


get cooperation on the April 15th raid. Is 
there any reason to think that this time it 
would be different, that the allies would be 
willing to do what they seemed to be un- 
willing to do the last time after passing a 
declaration like this? 

The President. 1 think there is reason to 
believe that because we have all seen the 
evidence and we've all seen the fact that 
the victims of the terrorist attacks and the 
place where the attacks take place are such 
that almost any incident involves more than 
one country to begin with, that they—as I 
said last year, together with sharing intelli- 
gence with other countries, we were able to 
abort 126 planned terrorist acts. 

Now we, as I say, have evidence ourselves 
of 35 planned attacks, but they’re in a 
number of countries. And in many in- 
stances, however, the targets would be spe- 
cifically Americans, but in other countries. 
The incident in France—and I had to con- 
gratulate President Mitterrand on it—they 
discovered this incident that was to take 
place very shortly. And this was when they 
expelled the members. It was for this 
reason. Through the Libyan organization 
that they—they don’t use the word “embas- 
sy,” but it amounts to that in Paris—weap- 
ons had been provided to terrorists who 
were then going to set up—and outside the 
American Embassy where people line up to 
go in and get visas to come to America. 
Those aren’t Americans. They don’t need 
visas if they’re Americans. So, those inno- 
cent people of whatever nationality, prob- 
ably predominantly French, were going to 
be mowed down with small arms fire and 
hand grenades. And that was aborted, and 
they sent the diplomats home and are send- 
ing additional ones home. But, again, it re- 
veals that we all have come to an awareness 
that we’re all targets. 

Q. Mr. President, you compared our rela- 
tionship with France to a marriage that can 
have some problems. Well, do you think the 
next time we need French airspace they’re 
going to say yes, or are we headed for a 
divorce? [Laughter] F 

The President. Well, that’s one of the 
wonderful things that came out of this 
summit. There may and will, I’m quite sure, 
be differences here .and there between 
countries on a method or what to do. But I 
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don’t see a divorce in the offing. I think the 
marriage is happier than I’ve ever seen it. 
As a matter of fact, people who have been 
more familiar—or familiar with more sum- 
mits than I have said the same thing that I 
have said. Of all the six I’ve attended, I 
never have attended one in which the sense 
of unity and the cordiality between us in— 
whatever differences, they were more of 
how to accomplish something than whether 
to accomplish something. And we are all 
going home pretty much inspired by that. 

Ms. Thomas. you, Mr. President. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. I'm sorry. Helen has given 
me the word. The time is up for you. 


Note: The President’s 36th news conference 
began at 10:02 a.m. in the Heian Room at 
the Hotel Okura in Tokyo, Japan. It was 
broadcast live on nationwide radio and tel- 


evision. 


The President’s Trip to the Far East 





Remarks Upon Return. May 7, 1986 





The President. Well, thank you all. Nancy 
and I appreciate you coming out here to 
welcome us home. Before I bring you up-to- 
date on the economic summit, I'd like to 
turn a minute to my goodwill ambassador. 
Nancy used the opportunity of this Pacific 
trip to take her fight against drug abuse to 
Thailand and Malaysia. And I’m very proud 
of the award that was presented to Nancy 
by the people in Thailand in recognition of 
her dedication. She’s really special to me, 
too. I understand that she has a presenta- 
tion. I understand that Nancy has a presen- 
tation of her own to make, so here’s my 
special ambassador of good will. 

Mrs. Reagan. Thank you. All the young 
people that you see over there are from the 
Martin Luther King School. And before we 
left for Tokyo, they gave to me some letters 
to be delivered to their sister school in 
Tokyo and a mural, which I did. And they 
were very, very happy to receive them, and 
they sent back a lot of letters to you and 
this mural which I wanted you to see and 
everybody else to see. And they hope that 
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this will be the beginning of a long friend- 
ship and relationship between the two 
schools and you and them and a lasting 
friendship. So, I was very happy to do it, 
and they were very happy to receive your 
letters and your mural. Thank you. 

The President. Well, prior to leaving, I 
talked about the winds of freedom, about 
the resurgence of democracy throughout 
the world and the solidarity among free 
people. We returned from Asia more confi- 
dent than ever that the future is on the side 
of the free. 

Today the leading powers of the free 
world are united in purpose and steadfast in 
their resolve. In Tokyo we looked each 
other in the eye, discussed the challenges 
we face, and reached understandings that 
will serve the cause of our mutual security, 
freedom, and prosperity. The seven major 
democracies represented in Tokyo set out a 
unified course on a number of vital issues. 

Terrorism, as expected, was high on the 
agenda. Our unarmed citizens have been 
murdered, victimized by cowardly attacks 
that if permitted to continue, threaten not 
only the flow of trade and travel but the 
very fabric of our free societies. I am more 
than pleased by the commitments made in 
Tokyo by our summit partners in this 
regard. Our nations, acting together, have 
enormous diplomatic, economic, and mili- 
tary power. We agreed the time has come 
to move beyond words and rhetoric. Terror- 
ists and those who support them, especially 
governments, have been put on notice. It’s 
going to be tougher from now on. The 
decent people of the world—as is clear 
from our statement in Tokyo—are not just 
standing together in this war against terror- 
ism. We’re committed to winning the war 
and wiping this scourge from the face of 
the Earth. 

The late Ludwig von Mises, a free—or a 
preeminent, I should say, free market econ- 
omist, once said: “People must fight for 
something that they want to achieve, not 
simply reject an evil.” Well, our meetings in 
Tokyo reflected both struggle and triumph. 
We sought and reached a consensus as to 
the best path to our sustaining noninflation- 
ary economic growth. High taxes, redistri- 
bution, and central planning are not the 
way to a better life. For the last 5 years 
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ours has been a program of low tax rates, 
high growth, and free enterprise; and it’s 
worked. 

There are those in less than free societies 
who would like to think that self-interest 
makes it impossible for democratic peoples 
to cooperate. The triumph in Tokyo refutes 
that cynicism. Summit members, in an ex- 
traordinary display of unity, agreed to a 
number of significant economic initiatives. 
We, for example, agreed to improve the 
international monetary system through 
greater interaction between our govern- 
ments. We reached an understanding that 
trade imbalance questions and exchange 
rate stability, very tangible issues, would 
not be dealt with as isolated occurrences, 
but as manifestations of fundamental eco- 
nomic goals and policies. We established a 
new framework for strengthening effective 
coordination of international economic 
policy. 

Subsidized agricultural production, a pri- 
mary cause of the world’s surpluses of food 
and fiber and a politically sensitive area, 
was seen as an emerging issue of great im- 
portance; and we discussed it with candor. 
We spent more time on this than any other 
economic issue. In the end we agreed to 
further analysis and discussion. It was a 
modest step, but perhaps the historic step 
toward the day when our farmers can sell 
their products at a competitive price any- 
where in the world. 

A high degree of unity was evident in a 
number of crucial economic questions. The 
U.S. program to deal with the large foreign 
debt in the developing world by encourag- 
ing high private sector growth received 
strong support, and the need for a new 
round of trade talks with an early launch 
following the September ministerial re- 
ceived a strong endorsement. 

World trade—keeping it free and fair—is 
a major challenge not only of the Western 
democracies but also the developing world. 
Prior to the Tokyo summit I met with rep- 
resentatives of the six member nations of 
ASEAN, the Association of South East Asian 
Nations. They agreed with me on the neces- 
sity of keeping markets open and getting 
world trade flowing. The ASEAN countries 
are supportive of a new round of trade talks 
and of a program of growth-oriented poli- 


cies to solve the debt problem in the Third 
World. 

My meetings with the representatives of 
ASEAN gave me a chance to bring their 
concerns to Tokyo. It also permitted me the 
opportunity to confirm our ties with the 
industrious people of the Pacific rim. The 
United States is a Pacific rim country and 
will most certainly continue to play an im- 
portant role in events in the Pacific. 

That the economic summit was held in 
Tokyo was fortuitous. There in Japan, East 
truly does meet West. A land of beauty, 
culture, energy, and enterprise. Today the 
interests of free people are no longer East’ 
or West, North or South, but instead are 
global and universal. Free people every- 
where of every culture share a bond of the 
spirit and of the soul. We all have an inter- 
est in peace, the rights of man, and in the 
well-being of everyone who lives on this 
planet. We reconfirmed that in Tokyo. 

Well, again, we both thank you for 
coming out to welcome us home. It means a 
lot to us, and it certainly is good to be back 
in the good old U.S.A. Thank you again. 
God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House to 
administration officials, members of the 
White House staff, and visiting schoolchil- 
dren. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Statement by the President. May 7, 1986 





Tomorrow marks the opening of round 
five of the nuclear and space talks in 
Geneva (NST). Our overriding priority in 
these negotiations is the achievement of 
deep, equitable, and verifiable reductions in 
the nuclear arsenals of the United States 
and U.S.S.R. and the strengthening of stra- 
tegic stability. Through agreements on such 
reductions, we seek to achieve a safer world 
and to work toward our ultimate goal of 
eliminating all nuclear weapons. 
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The session that begins tomorrow is an 
important one. In Geneva last November, 
General Secretary Gorbachev and I agreed 
to accelerate the negotiations on nuclear 
and space arms, particularly where we had 
already identified areas of common ground. 
This includes the principle of 50-percent re- 
ductions in nuclear arms, appropriately ap- 
plied, as well as the objective of an interim 
agreement limiting intermediate-range mis- 
sile systems (INF). Unfortunately, little 
progress was made during the most recent 
round of the negotiations, largely due to the 
failure of the Soviet Union to act on the 
commitments it undertook in the Novem- 
ber 21 joint statement. 

In January Mr. Gorbachev advanced pub- 
licly a “plan” calling for the elimination of 
all nuclear weapons by the end of the cen- 
tury. While we are pleased that the Soviet 
Union has embraced in principle our ulti- 
mate goal of eliminating all nuclear weap- 
ons, we believe this must be accomplished 
through a progression of practical measures. 
Our immediate focus should remain the 
prompt accomplishment of the necessary 
first steps in this process: 50-percent reduc- 
tions in strategic nuclear arms and an inter- 
im INF agreement, as agreed last Novem- 
ber in Geneva. 

Toward this end, the United States has 
put forward fair and balanced proposals in 
all three areas of the NST negotiations. Our 
new strategic arms (START) proposals adopt 
the concept of 50-percent reductions in the 
nuclear arsenals of the United States and 
U.S.S.R. and seek to enhance stability by 
reducing the capability to conduct a first 
strike. These new proposals are designed as 
well to take into account concerns ex- 
pressed by the Soviet Union and to build on 
areas of common ground in our respective 
positions. 

In the defense and space forum we want 
to initiate a dialog with the Soviets on the 
vital relationship between strategic offense 
and defense. Furthermore, as a demonstra- 
tion of our peaceful intentions, we are pro- 
posing an exchange of information on our 
respective strategic defense research pro- 
grams and reciprocal visits by U.S. and 
Soviet experts to laboratories which are en- 
gaged in such research. 

Unfortunately, neither in ‘their January 
announcement nor in their statements at 
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Geneva have the Soviets provided a con- 
structive response to our proposals in either 
the START or defense and space area. We 
hope they will do so this round. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gorbachev’s an- 
nouncement did seem to show a potential 
for progress in the INF area. Taking this 
into account, I therefore made another new 
U.S. offer: a concrete, phased plan for the 
global elimination of this entire category of 
U.S. and Soviet missiles by the end of this 
decade. This new proposal, developed in 
close consultation with our allies in Europe 
and Asia, builds upon areas of common 
ground, as called for in the summit joint 
statement. Our previous INF proposals also 
remain on the table. 

In INF we also are proposing very con- 
crete verification measures. After resisting 
for years U.S. proposals for verification, the 
Soviet Union recently has professed in its 
public statements that it now shares our in- 
terest in effective verification. We are seek- 
ing to put these Soviet pronouncements to 
the test at the negotiating table. In light of 
the unfortunate events of the past week, 
moreover, the need for effective verifica- 
tion measures has become clearer than 
ever. 

In sum, our key objectives in the Geneva 
negotiations are: deep cuts; no first strike 
advantage; continuing defensive research, 
because defense is safer than offense; and 
no cheating. 

We are making a sincere and determined 
effort to see the promise of the November 
summit fulfilled, and the instructions I gave 
to Ambassadors Kampelman, Glitman, and 
Lehman on their return to Geneva provide 
them with the flexibility they need to ex- 
plore all promising approaches for agree- 
ment. 

It is high time now for the Soviet Union 
to get down to business by addressing seri- 
ously with us in Geneva the practical imple- 
mentation of the mutual commitments 
which Mr. Gorbachev and I made at the 
summit. If the Soviets truly join us in this 
vital effort, real progress in nuclear arms 
reductions is clearly within our reach. 

I want to emphasize in closing that the 
way to make progress is at the bargaining 
table in Geneva, in the confidential atmos- 
phere provided by these negotiations. I 
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therefore call on the Soviet Union to study 
these practical, yet far-reaching, U.S. pro- 
posals carefully and to respond in an equal- 
ly concrete and constructive manner at the 
negotiating table. Only this will establish 
the kind of dialog that can lead to progress. 


Arms Sale to Saudi Arabia 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. May 7, 1986 





Today the House joined the Senate in 
voting to disapprove the proposed sale of 
defensive missiles to Saudi Arabia. By this 
action, the Congress has endangered our 
longstanding security ties to Saudi Arabia, 
called into question the validity of US. 
commitments to its friends, and under- 
mined U.S. interests and policy throughout 
the Middle East, in particular our ability to 
act as a balanced arbiter in the search for a 
peaceful resolution to the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. The President will not allow this to 
happen. It must be clearly understood that 
this sale of defensive arms is not proposed 
as a favor to the Saudis, but because it is in 
America’s” interest to help our friends 
defend themselves against the forces of 
radicalism and terror. Therefore, it is the 
President’s intention to veto this resolution 
and to work actively with Members of both 
Houses of Congress to sustain that veto. 


National Barrier Awareness Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5472. May 7, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America ‘ 


A Proclamation 


Today some 36 million Americans suffer 
from some form of handicap. Eighty per- 
cent of Americans will experience some dis- 
ability in their lifetime. That makes it nec- 
essary for all of us to understand and appre- 
ciate both the barriers they must surmount 
and the contributions that they can make to 
our society. 


Many disabled people face financial, cul- 
tural, and physical barriers because of a lack 
of public understanding of their needs. We 
must become more aware of the barriers 
that prevent or inhibit so many of our 
fellow Americans from participating fully in 
the life of our society, and how much more 
they could contribute if those obstacles 
were removed. 

This can begin with recognizing the out- 
standing achievements of many disabled 
citizens. These heroes, often unsung, have 
done much to enrich their lives and ours. 
Let us all resolve to act positively toward 
those who must cope with the challenge of 
physical handicaps. We all have much to 
gain if they are able to live up to their full 
potential. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
544, has designated May 7, 1986, as “Na- 
tional Barrier Awareness Day” and has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 7, 1986, as National 
Barrier Awareness Day. I call upon my 
fellow citizens to observe this day with ap- 
propriate programs and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of May. in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:42 a.m., May 9, 1986} 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 8. 


United States Ambassador to Brazil 





Nomination of Harry W. Shlaudeman. 
May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Harry W. Shlaudeman, of 
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California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, as 
Ambassador to the Federative Republic of 
Brazil. He succeeds Diego C. Asencio. 

Ambassador Shlaudeman in the early 
1950’s was a real estate salesman and prop- 
erty manager with Hare, Brewer & Kelly in 
Palo Alto; a trainee at Union Bank of Pasa- 
dena; and a credit manager at Richfield Oil 
Co. in Los Angeles. He entered the Foreign 
Service in 1954 and served as vice consul at 
Barranquilla, Colombia, 1955-1956. He 
then went to Bogoté, Colombia, as political 
officer in 1956-1958. From there he re- 
turned to Washington to attend the Foreign 
Service Institute studying Bulgarian and 
area training. From there, in 1960, he went 
to Sofia, Bulgaria, as consul. In 1964 he 
became political officer in Santo Domingo, 
returning to Washington in 1964 as the Do- 
minican desk officer. From 1965 to 1966, 
Ambassador Shlaudeman was Assistant Di- 
rector, Office of Caribbean Affairs, and ad- 
viser to Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
during his mission to the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Ambassador Shlaudeman served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, 1967-1969. He became deputy chief 
of mission in Santiago, Chile, in 1969 and 
served there until 1973 when he returned 
to Washington as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs. He 
was named Ambassador to Venezuela in 
1976. He then became Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs until 
1977 when he was appointed Ambassador 
to Peru. He served in Lima until 1980 
when he became Ambassador to Argentina. 
From 1983 to 1984, he served as Executive 
Director of the National Bipartisan Com- 
mission on Central America, and in 1984 he 
was appointed Ambassador at Large and 
the President’s Special Envoy for Central 
America. 

Ambassador Shlaudeman received his 
B.A. in 1952 from Stanford University and 
served in the United States Marine Corps 
from 1944 to 1946. Ambassador Shlaude- 
man is fluent in Spanish and Bulgarian. He 
received the Distinguished Honor Award in 
1966 and the Presidential Meritorious Serv- 
ice Award in 1983. Ambassador Shlaude- 
man is married to the former Carol Jean 
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Dickey, and they have three children. He 
was born May 17, 1926, in Los Angeles, CA. 


United States Ambassador to 
Guinea-Bissau 





Nomination of John Dale Blacken. 
May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Dale Blacken, of 
Washington, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Guinea-Bissau. He will succeed Wesley Wil- 
liam Egan, Jr. 

Mr. Blacken was a salesman with Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica in San Francisco from 
1956 to 1958. In 1958 he became a man- 
agement analyst in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He served there until 
1961 when he entered junior officer train- 
ing at the Foreign Service Institute and was 
assigned as third secretary from 1961 to 
1963 to our Embassy in Dar es Salaam, Tan- 
zania. He returned to the Department in 
1964 and became cultural affairs officer in 
the Bureau of Education and Cultural Af- 
fairs until 1967. In 1967 he took Portuguese 
language training at the Foreign Service 
Language School in Rio de Janeiro and was 
later that year assigned as political officer at 
our consulate general in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
From 1970 to 1971, Mr. Blacken was John 
Quincy Adams lecturer at the University of 
Massachusetts, a departmental training as- 
signment. In 1971 he became the Panama 
desk officer until 1973 when he was as- 
signed as political counselor at our Embassy 
in Panama. From 1976 to 1978, he served 
as deputy chief of mission at Embassy 
Georgetown, Guyana. He then served from 
1978 to 1980 as deputy political counselor 
at the United States Mission to the United 
Nations in New York City. He returned to 
the Department in 1980 as Director of the 
Office of Central American Affairs. From 
1981 to 1984, Mr. Blacken was deputy chief 
of mission at our Embassy in Santo Domin- 
go. In 1984 he became Deputy Coordinator 
in the Office of Public Diplomacy for Latin 
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America and the Caribbean, where he has 
continued to serve to the present time. Mr. 
Blacken’s foreign languages are Portuguese, 
Spanish, and German. 

Mr. Blacken graduated from Washington 
State University (B.A., 1955). He served in 
the United States Army from 1950 to 1952. 
He was born August 26, 1930, in Everett, 
WA. 


United States Ambassador to Western 
Samoa 





Nomination of Paul Matthews Cleveland. 
May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul Matthews Cleveland, 
of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to Western Samoa. He 
succeeds H. Monroe Browne. Ambassador 
Cleveland was appointed Ambassador to 
New Zealand last December and will serve 
concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Ambassador to Western Samoa. 

Ambassador Cleveland served with the 
Department of the Navy as a management 
analyst in the Office of Management in 
1956-1957. He entered on duty as a For- 
eign Service officer with the Department of 
State in 1957 and became a staff aide to the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations 
in 1958. In 1959 Ambassador Cleveland 
went to Canberra, Australia, as economic, 
then political officer, where he served until 
1962. He then became Ambassador’s aide in 
Bonn, Germany, in 1963-1964. In 1964- 
1965 he took academic training and re- 
ceived his M.A. from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. From there he went 
to Jakarta, Indonesia, as economic officer 
where he served until 1968, when he re- 
turned to the Department as an economic 
officer in the Office of Fuels and Energy. In 
1970 he became Special Assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary for East Asian Affairs, de- 
parting in 1973 to become political/ military 
officer, then political counselor at our Em- 
bassy in Seoul, Korea. In 1977 he was 
named Deputy Director and Director of 
Regional Affairs in the Bureau of East Asian 


Affairs in the Department. In 1980-1981 
Ambassador Cleveland was Director of Thai 
Affairs and in 1981-1982 was Director of 
Korean Affairs. He was deputy chief of mis- 
sion at our Embassy in Seoul, Korea, in 
1982-1985. He was appointed Ambassador 
to New Zealand December 6, 1985. 

Ambassador Cleveland graduated from _ 
Yale University (B.A., 1953) and the Fletch- 
er School of Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 
1965). He was a pilot in the United States 
Air Force in 1953-1956. His foreign lan- 
guage is German. He is married to the 
former Carter Sellwood and has four chil- 
dren. He was born August 25, 1931, in 
Boston, MA. 


United States Ambassador to 
Madagascar and the Comoros 





Nomination of Patricia Gates Lynch. 
May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Patricia Gates Lynch, of 
the District of Columbia, as Ambassador to 
the Democratic Republic of Madagascar 
and the Federal and Islamic Republic of the 
Comoros. She succeeds Robert Brendon 
Keating. 

Mrs. Lynch was assistant manager of the 
Edward Cushing Bookshop in New Canaan, 
CT, 1943-1944. She was also a fundraiser 
(war bond drive), American Theatre Wing 
in New York City during this period. From 
1943 to 1946, she worked in hospitals as a 
volunteer Red Cross nurse’s aide in Stam- 
ford, CT, and Oak Ridge, TN. Mrs. Lynch 
continued extensive volunteer work while 
traveling as an Army wife during the period 
1944-1957. From 1957 to 1968, Mrs. Lynch 
became coproducer, writer, and broadcaster 
for WFAX Radio in Falls Church, VA. From 
1960 to 1961, she lived in Munich, Germa- 
ny, doing freelance work for NBC, sending 
back to New York interviews from western 
Europe, the Soviet Union,-Hungary, Poland, 
Turkey, and Iran. She also continued asso- 
ciation with WFAX and carried out assign- 
ments in western and eastern Europe and 
Iran for the American Forces Network in 
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Europe. From 1968 to the present, she has 
been coproducer and host of the “Breakfast 
Show,” Voice of America. In 1969 Mrs. 
Lynch was on detail from VOA to be on the 
White House staff of Mrs. Richard Nixon. 
She often traveled with the President and 
Mrs. Nixon and was Press Assistant for M s. 
Nixon. From 1984 to the present, she has 
been producer-host of Saturday and Sunday 
“VOA Morning” programs. 

Mrs. Lynch attended Dartmouth Institute 
in Hanover, NH. Her foreign languages are 
French and German. She is married, has 
two children, and was born April 20, 1926, 
in NJ. 


Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Michael Novak While 
Serving as Chairman of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Meeting on Human Contacts. 

May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to accord the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador to Michael Novak, of the District of 
Columbia, as Chairman of the United States 
delegation to the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe experts’ meet- 
ing on human contacts in Bern, Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Novak was a teaching fellow in gen- 
eral education at Harvard University from 
1961 to 1963. He then became assistant 
professor of philosophy and religion at the 
State University of New York from 1968 to 
1973. From 1973 to 1974, he was associate 
director of humanities at the Rockefeller 
Foundation. In 1974-1976 he was a writer 
and lecturer, and from 1976 to 1980, he 
was a writer at Universal Press Syndicate. 
In 1977-1978 he was distinguished profes- 
sor of religion at Syracuse University. In 
1978-1981 he wrote for National Review. 
From 1979 to 1981, he was adjunct profes- 
sor of philosophy and public policy at the 
American Enterprise Institute, Washington, 
DC, since 1978. Mr. Novak’s government 
service includes the following: 1976-1979, 
he served on the National Ethnic Heritage 


Advisory Council; 1981-1983, the Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America on 
the Human Rights Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions; 1983-present, member of the board 
for the International Broadcasting; 1984, 
member of the i‘onitoring Panel for 
UNESCO; and 1985 te present, a member 
of the Presidential Task Force on Project 
Economic Justice. 

Mr. Novak graduated from Stonehill Col- 
lege (A.B., 1956), Gregorian University, 
Rome, Italy (B.T., 1958), and Harvard Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1965). He attended Catholic 
University from 1958 to 1959. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and was born Sep- 
tember 9, 1933, in Johnstown, PA. 


United States Ambassador to Cape 
Verde 





Nomination of Vernon Dubois Penner, Jr. 
May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Vernon Dubois Penner, 
Jr., of New York, a career member of the 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Cape Verde. He 
succeeds John Melvin Yates. 

Mr. Penner entered on duty in the For- 
eign Service in 1963. Prior to that time he 
had been an executive trainee at the New 
York Telephone Co. From 1964 to 1965, he 
was a junior officer trainee in Frankfurt, 
Germany, to be followed by consuiar officer 
in Zurich, Switzerland, from 1965 to 1966. 
In 1966 he became administrative officer in 
Osaka-Kobe, Japan, and returned to Wash- 
ington in 1968 for language training at the 
Foreign Service Institute. From 1969 to 
1972, he served as consular/ political officer 
at our Embassy in Warsaw, Poland. In 1972 
he served as consular officer and special 
assistant to the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs until 1975 
when he became principal officer in 
Oporto, Portugal. From there he served in 
Salzburg, Austria, as principal officer from 
1978 to 1979. Mr. Penner took university 
training at Princeton in 1979-1980. In 1980 
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he became chief of the consular section in 
Frankfurt, Germany. In 1983 he returned 
to Washington as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Overseas Citizens Services, and in 
1985 to present became Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Visa Services. 

Mr. Penner graduated from Union Col- 
lege (B.A., 1962) and Syracuse University 
(M.P.A., 1963). His foreign languages are 
German, Polish, and Portuguese. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and was born Octo- 
ber 20, 1939, in Brooklyn, NY. 


Alaska Natural Gas Transportation 
System 





Nomination of Theodore J. Garrish To Be 
Federal Inspector. May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Theodore J. Garrish to be 
Federal Inspector for the Alaska Natural 
Gas Transportation System. He would suc- 
ceed John T. Rhett. He will also continue in 
his position as Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional, Intergovernmental, and Public 
Affairs, Department of Energy. 

Mr. Garrish has been at the Department 
of Energy since 1982 and in his current 
position since 1985. Previously, he was Gen- 
eral Counsel, 1983-1985; and Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary, 1982-1983. He was 
legislative counsel at the Department of the 
Interior in 1981-1982; a partner in the law 
firm of Deane, Snowdon, Shutler, Garrish 
and Gherardi; General Counsel of the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission in 1976- 
1978; an assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior in 1976; Deputy General Counsel 
in the Office of Consumer Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare in 
1975-1976; and an assistant to the Special 
Counsel at the White House in 1974. 

He graduated from Michigan State Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1964) and Wayne State Uni- 
versity (J.D., 1968). He has two children and 


resides in Alexandria, VA. He was born Jan- 
uary 6, 1943, in Detroit, MI. 


Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Robert B. Helms To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation. May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert B. Helms to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (Planning and Evaluation). He 
would succeed Robert J. Rubin. 

Mr. Helms has been with the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services since 
1981. He was Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Planning and Evaluation/Health, 1981- 
1984; and Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation, 1984 to present. 
Previously, he was director of health policy 
studies at the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, 1974-1981; and an associate professor 
of economics at Loyola College in Balti- 
more, MD, 1971-1973. 

He graduated from Auburn University 
(B.S., 1962) and the University of California 
at Los Angeles (M.A., 1966 and Ph.D., 
1973). Mr. Helms is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Rockville, MD. He was 
born January 12, 1940, in Mobile, AL. 


Naval Aviation Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5473. May 8, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

May 8 marks the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of naval aviation in the United States. On 
that day in 1911, Captain Washington 
Irving Chambers prepared the requisition 
for the first aircraft for the United States 
Navy, thereby initiating a long and glorious 
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tradition. Since that date, naval aviation has 
played an essential role in our national de- 
fense, both in peace and war. Naval avia- 
tion also has played a vital role in the devel- 
opment of space exploration and aviation 
technology. 


Naval aviators performed superbly in 
World Wars I and II, the Korean and Viet- 
nam conflicts, and other operations in sup- 
port of our national security. Today, naval 
aviators are deployed in all parts of the 
world aboard our aircraft carriers, other 
ships, and shore-based naval aviation squad- 
rons. The courage and professionalism of 
these dedicated men and women were 
again demonstrated vividly during the anti- 
terrorist strikes conducted in Libya a few 
weeks ago. All Americans owe a great debt 
of gratitude to the people who fly and 
maintain naval aircraft. 


It is appropriate, therefore, that on the 
day marking the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of naval aviation, the 
people of the United States, along with our 
friends and allies throughout the world, 
should celebrate the remarkable achieve- 
ments and proud heritage of naval aviation. 


The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
569, has designated May 8, 1986, as “Naval 
Aviation Day” and authorized and request- 
ed the President to issue a proclamation in 
observance of this occasion. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 8, 1986, as Naval 
Aviation Day, and I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities to 
honor the brave men and women who have 
served their country in naval aviation. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:43 a.m., May 9, 1986] 
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National Fishing Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5474. May 8, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout our history, the Nation’s 
waters have provided a bounty of fish for 
recreation and food. Every year more than 
60 million Americans participate in sport 
fishing, one of the most wholesome and 
healthful of outdoor pursuits. 

Recreational fishing provides enjoyment 
and relaxation for citizens of all ages. It 
brings them into close touch with the 
beauty, wonders, and abundance of our 
inland and coastal waters. Sport fishing pro- 
motes respect for nature and encourages 
sound conservation. 

In this great land we are particularly 
blessed. Not only does sport fishing repre- 
sent an important commitment to conserva- 
tion and recreation, it sustains a billion- 
dollar industry. Through the special taxes, 
licenses, and fees that sport fishermen pay, 
tens of millions of dollars are made avail- 
able each year to fund fishery restoration 
projects throughout the 50 States and the 
Territories. 

Fishing, of course, is also a major industry 
that provides employment for more than 
300,000 Americans each year and lands 
some six billion pounds of seafood worth 
about two and a half billion dollars in direct 
sales. 

In recognition of the valuable financial 
contributions sport fishing makes to fish 
conservation programs in every State, and 
in light of the time-honored recreation it 
means for so many of our citizens, it is fit- 
ting that we observe a National Fishing 
Week. It is proper that we encourage our 
Nation’s sport fishermen to take pride in 
their sport and in what it does to preserve 
and enhance America’s fishery resources. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
262, has requested and authorized the 
President to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the week beginning June 2, 1986, 
through June 8, 1986, as “National Fishing 
Week.” 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of June 2 
through 8, 1986, as National Fishing Week. 
I urge all Americans to join with anglers in 
appreciating and working to conserve our 
priceless freshwater, estuarine, and marine 
resources. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hercunto set 
my hand this eighth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:44 a.m., May 9, 1986] 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 





Nomination of Clarence Thomas To Be a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
May 8, i986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Clarence Thomas to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission for the term expiring 
July 1, 1991. This is a reappointment. Upon 
confirmation he will be designated Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Thomas has held his position of 
Chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission since February 1982. 
Previous to this he was Assistant Secretary 
for Civil Rights in the Department of Edu- 
cation from 1981 to 1982. He was legisla- 
tive assistant to Senator John C. Danforth 
(R-MO) in 1979-1981; an attorney at the 
Monsanto Co. in 1977-1979; and assistant 
attorney general of Missouri in 1974-1977. 

He graduated from Holy Cross College 
(B.A., 1971) and is a member of the board 
of trustees of that institution, and Yale Law 
School (J.D., 1974). He has one child and 
was born June 23, 1948, in Savannah, GA. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Peter C. Myers To Be Deputy 
Secretary. May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter C. Myers to be 
Deputy Secretary of Agriculture. He would 
succeed John R. Norton III. 

Since 1985 Mr. Myers has been Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Natural Re- 
sources and Environment and Chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service at Agriculture, 
1982-1985. Previously, he operated his own 
row crop and livestock farm in southern 
Missouri, 1955-1982, and he was a commis- 
sioned officer in the U.S. Army, 1953-1955. 

Mr. Myers graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin (B.S., 1953). He is married, has 
five children, and resides in Annandale, VA. 
Mr. Myers was born January 4, 1931, in 
Racine, WI. 


Federal Maritime Commission 





Nomination of Edward V. Hickey, Jr, To Be 
a Commissioner, and Designation as 
Chairman. May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward V. Hickey, Jr., to 
be a Federal Maritime Commissioner for 
the term expiring June 30, 1991. This is a 
reappointment, and upon confirmation, he 
will be redesignated Chairman. 

Since 1985 Mr. Hickey has been serving 
as Chairman of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. Previously, he was an Assistant to 
the President and Director of Special Sup- 
port Services, 1982-1985; and a Deputy As- 
sistant to the President, 1981-1982. He was 
a Foreign Service officer, serving as the 
State Department’s senior regional security 
officer at U.S. Embassies in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, and Iceland, 1978-1982; 
Assistant Director in the .Office of Security 
and Acting Counselor for Administration, 
1975-1978, at the State Department; execu- 
tive director of the California State Police, 
1969-1975; and he was a special agent of 
the U.S. Secret Service, 1964-1969. 
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Mr. Hickey graduated from Boston Col- 
lege (B.S., 1960). He served in the United 
States Army in 1954-1956. Mr. Hickey is 
married, has seven children, and resides in 
Falls Church, VA. He was born July 15, 
1935, in Dedham, MA. 


Federal Emergency Management 
Agency 





Nomination of George Woloshyn To Be an 
Associate Director (Emergency 
Management). May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George Woloshyn to be an 
Associate Director of the Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency (Emergency Man- 
agement). He would succeed Charles M. 
Girard. 

Since 1982 Mr. Woloshyn has been Asso- 
ciate Director at the Office of Personnel 
Management and prior to that as Deputy 
General Counsel, March 1982 to November 
1982. Previously, he was a real estate con- 
tract officer and manager of industrial de- 
velopment with AMTRAK, 1978-1982; an 
attorney in private law practice in New 
York City and legal counsel for the New 
York City Transit Authority. 

Mr. Woloshyn graduated from Fordham 
College (B.S., 1965 and J.D., 1974) and the 
State University of New York Baruch Grad- 
uate School of Business (M.B.A., 1972). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Falls Church, VA. Mr. Woloshyn was born 
October 15, 1943, in Kuphovychi, Ukraine. 


Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Robert E. Windom To Be an 
Assistant Secretary for Health. 
May 8, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert E. Windom to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services (Health). He would suc- 
ceed Edward N. Brandt, Jr. 
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Dr. Windom is a practicing physician spe- 
cializing in internal medicine in Sarasota, 
FL. He is currently a clinical associate pro- 
fessor of internal medicine at the University 
of Miami School of Medicine since 1970 and 
a clinical professor of internal medicine at 
the University of South Florida School of 
Medicine since 1981. Dr. Windom has been 
a liaison to the Washington office of the 
American Medical Association, 1975-1986, 
and has served on the National Legislative 
Committee of the Florida Medical Associa- 
tion. 

He graduated from Duke University 
(B.A., 1952, M.D., 1956). Dr. Windom is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Sarasota, FL. He was born July 14, 1930, in 
Columbus, OH. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 2 

The President arrived at Haneda airport, 
Tokyo, Japan, and proceeded to the Hotel 
Okura, his residence during the economic 
summit. 
May 3 

In the afternoon, the President met in 
bilateral meetings with Prime Minister Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone of Japan, at the Prime Min- 
ister’s official residence, and Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxi of Italy, at the residence of 
U.S. Ambassador Michael J. Mansfield. Fol- 
lowing his meetings, the President returned 
to the Hotel Okura. 


May 4 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
Ambassador Mansfield’s residence for 
summit briefings and a working luncheon 
with administration officials and members 
of the White House staff. He then met with 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in a bilateral meeting. 





—— 
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The President went to Akasaka Palace for 
the formal economic summit welcoming 
ceremony and met with Prime Minister Na- 
kasone. He then returned to Ambassador 
Mansfield’s residence for private and bilat- 
eral meetings with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
welcoming reception at the Hotel New 
Otani and a working dinner for summit 
leaders at Prime Minister Nakasone’s official 
residence. He then returned to the Hotel 
Okura. 


May 5 

The President met in the morning at the 
Hotel Okura with administration officials 
and members of the White House staff. 

The President began the first full day of 
meetings of the Tokyo Economic Summit 
by attending a morning working session 
with summit leaders at the Akasaka Palace. 
After a working luncheon, he participated 
in an afternoon plenary session with summit 
leaders. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
reception and working dinner for summit 
leaders and foreign ministers at the Hotel 
New Otani. He then returned to the Hotel 
Okura. 


May 6 

The President met in the morning at the 
Hotel Okura with administration officials 
and members of the White House staff. He 
then went to Akasaka Palace to meet with 
summit leaders and to attend a plenary ses- 
sion. 

In the afternoon, after a working plenary 
luncheon with summit leaders at the Hotel 
New Otani, the President went to Ambassa- 
dor Mansfield’s residence for a bilateral 
meeting with President Francois Mitterrand 
of France. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
banquet for summit leaders at the Imperial 
Palace hosted by Emperor Hirohito. He 
then returned to the Hotel Okura. 

The President directed that Federal as- 
sistance be provided to South Dakota, 
where severe storms and flooding caused 
extensive damage to public facilities in 
March and April. 
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May 7 

The President met in the morning at the 
Hotel Okura with administration officials 
and members of the White House staff. 
After his news conference at the Hotel 
Okura, the President attended a reception 
with Ambassador Mansfield and the Embas- 
sy staff. 5 

The President then returned to Washing- 
ton, DC, from his 13-day trip to the Far 
East. 


May 8 

The President met at the White House 
with the Cabinet to discuss economic issues 
and political aspects of the Tokyo Economic 
Summit. 

The President telephoned Senator Bob 
Packwood of Oregon to congratulate him 
on his work on tax reform legislation and to 
offer his support to bring the legislation to 
the floor of the Senate. 

The President telephoned the Senate 
leadership, urging prompt action by the 
Senate Finance Committee on Senator 
Packwood’s tax reform legislation. 

The President announced the members 
of the United States delegation to attend 
the inaugural ceremonies of His Excellency 
Oscar Arias Sanchez as President of the Re- 
public of Costa Rica, scheduled to be held 
in San Jose on May 8. 


Personal Representative of the President to 
head the delegation: 


George Bush, Vice President of the United States 
of America 


Representatives of the President, with the 

rank of Special Ambassador: 

Lewis Arthur Tambs, American Ambassador to 
the Republic of Costa Rica 


Richard G. Lugar, United States Senator from 
the State of Indiana 

John P. Murtha, United States Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania 

Philip C. Habib, Special Envoy of the President 
of the United States of America for Central 
America 


Elliott Abrams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs 


In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 7 


M.D.B. Carlisle, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, vice Russell A. 
Rourke, resigned. 


A. David Rossin, 

of California, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (Nuclear Energy), vice Shelby Tem- 
pleton Brewer, resigned. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Council on 
Women’s Educational Programs for terms 
expiring May 8, 1989: 

Marge Bodwell, of New Mexico (reap- 

pointment). 

Naomi Brummond, of Nebraska, vice 

Mary Jo Arndt. 
Lilli K. Dollinger Hausenfluck, of Virginia 
(reappointment). 

Marcilyn D. Leier, of Minnesota (reap- 

pointment). 

Virginia Gillham Tinsley, of Arizona (re- 

appointment). 


John Agresto, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Archivist 
of the United States (new position). 


R. Kenneth Towery, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring March 26, 
1991 (reappointment). 


Marvin Duncan, 

of Missouri, to be a member of the Farm 
Credit Administration Board, Farm Credit 
Administration, for a term of 4 years. 


Frank W. Naylor, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Farm 
Credit Administration Board, Farm Credit 
Administration, for a term of 6 years. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 26 


Advance text: 
Remarks upon arrival at Hickam Air Force 
Base, Honolulu, HI 


Released April 29 


Advance text: 
Remarks upon arrival at Andersen Air 
Force Base, Guam 


Released May I 


Advance text: 

Address to the ministerial meeting of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) in Bali, Indonesia 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s visit to 
Bali, Indonesia, and his meeting with 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers—by Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz 


Advance text: 
Toast at a dinner for the President and the 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers in Bali, Indonesia 


Released May 3 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the Tokyo Economic 
Summit—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz and Secretary of the Treasury James 
A. Baker III 


Released May 4 


Transcript: 

Interview of Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President, by 
Cable News Network 














Checklist—Continued 
Released May 4—Continued 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by ABC News “This Week With 
David Brinkley” 


Released May 5 


Transcript: 

Interview of Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff, by NBC 
News “Meet the Press” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by CBS News “Face the 
Nation” 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on statements agreed to at 
the Tokyo Economic Summit—by Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz and Secretary of 
the Treasury James A. Baker III 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz’by CBS News “Morning News” 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by NBC News “Today” 


Released May 6 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Tokyo Economic 
Summit—by Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by Cable News Network 


Transcript: 

Interview of Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff, by NBC 
News “Today” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff, by Cable 
News Network 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 7 


Advance text: 


Remarks on return from the trip to the Far 
East 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 1} 


S. 1684 / Public Law 99-283 

To declare that the United States holds cer- 
tain Chilocco Indian School lands in trust 
for the Kaw, Otoe-Missouria, Pawnee, 
Ponca, and Tonkawa Indian Tribes of Okla- 
homa 


S. 2319 / Public Law 99-284 

To provide for the continuation of the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal Holiday 
Commission until 1989, and for other pur- 
poses 


SJ. Res. 214 / Public Law 99-285 
Providing for reappointment of Carlisle H. 
Hummelsine as a citizen regent of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution 


S.J. Res. 215 / Public Law 99-286 

Providing for reappointment of William G. 
Bowen as a citizen regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 


SJ. Res. 275 / Public Law 99-287 
Designating May 11 through May 17, 1986, 
as “Jewish Heritage Week” 


SJ. Res. 296 / Public Law 99-288 


To designate October 16, 1986, as “World 
Food Day” 


1 These acts were not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 2' 


H.R. 4602 / Public Law 99-289 

To authorize the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Government National Mort- 
gage Association to enter into additional 
commitments to insure loans and guarantee 
mortgage-backed securities during fiscal 
year 1986, and for other purposes 


HJ. Res. 220 / Public Law 99-290 

To reaffirm Congress’ recognition of the 
vital role played by members of the Nation- 
al Guard and Reserve in the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes 


1 These acts were not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 7 


HJ. Res. 544 / Public Law 99-291 
To designate May 7, 1986, as National Bar- 
rier Awareness Day 


Approved May 8 


HJ. Res. 569 / Public Law 99-292 
To designate May 8, 1986, as “Naval Avia- 
tion Day” 


SJ. Res. 264 / Public Law 99-293 
Designating April 28, 1986, as “National 
Nursing Home Residents Day” 


Subject Index 


Administration of Ronald Reagan, 


AFL-CIO. See Labor & Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, American Federation of 

AID. See Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. 
International 

AIDS. See Health and medical care 

ANZUS alliance—502 

ASAT. See Arms and munitions 

ASEAN. See South East Asian Nations, Association 
of 

Abortion—80, 91, 138, 171 

Academy. See other part of subject 

Achille Lauro, hijacking situation—25 

Acid rain. See Environment 

Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome. See 
Health and medical care 

ACTION—549 

Administration. See other part of subject 

Adult Education, National Advisory Council on— 
107 

Advertising Council—479 

Advisory boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, Nation- 
al—79, 104, 119, 128, 129, 193, 314, 462, 511 

Afghanistan 

umanitarian assistance, U.S.—86 

Soviet occupation—1, 86, 174, 535 
Trade with U.S.—123 

Afghanistan Day—398 


Africa 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—175 
African National Congress—349 


Afro-American (Black) History Month, National— 
127, 263 
Agency. See other part of subject 
Aging, Federal Council on the—12 
Agriculture 
Dairy products—16, 479 
Export policies—435, 529 
Farmers, loans—221, 339 
Free market policies—29, 105, 162, 165, 222 
Livestock grazing fees—223 
Meat—436 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
issue 
Rice—557, 567 
Agriculture, ‘Department of 
Budget—322, 479 
Commodity Credit Corporation—191 
Farmers Home Administration—339 
General Counsel—539, 549 
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Agriculture, Department of—Continued 
Secretary—18, 29, 34, 105, 106, 223, 224, 296, 
339, 365 
Agriculture Day, National—395 
Air Force, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Air Force Academy, U.S.—71 
North American Aerospace Defense Command 
(NORAD)—388 
Secretary—295, 321, 449 
Aircraft. See Aviation 
Alabama 
Attorney, U.S.—440, 479 
— judge U.S.—120 


District judge, U.S.—430, 431 
Mineral resources report—400 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System—430 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
American. See other part of subject 
Americans for Privatization, Coalition of —83 
America’s Heritage Abroad, Commission for the 
Preservation of —254 
Amtrak. See Railway Passenger Corporation, Na- 
tional 
Anglo-Irish Intergovernmental Council—308 
Angola 
Cuban role—304 
Internal situation—116, 175 
Military assistance, U.S.—465 
Angola, National Union for the Total Independ- 
ence of—116, 120, 175 
Anti-Defamation League. See B’nai B’rith 
Antisatellite weapons. See Arms and munitions 
— industry. See Textile and apparel indus- 


Appeals, U.S. Courts of 
istrict of Columbia circuit—256, 257 
Second circuit—224, 225 
Sixth circuit—120, 549, 550 
Seventh circuit—256, 257 
Eighth circuit—71, 92 
Eleventh circuit—430, 431 
Architectural and Transportation Barriers Com- 
pliance Board—320 
Archives and Records Administration, National— 
568 . 


Argentina, Latin American conflict. See Latin 
America, regional conflict 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
See also specific military department; Defense 
and national security 
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Armed Forces, U.S.—Continued 
Combatant Commanders—542 
Courts-Martial Manual—239 
MIA’s/POW’s—38, 71, 174, 566 
Mailing privileges—499 
Pay and pensions—2, 3 
President’s views—552, 559 
Quality—35, 286, 288 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S.— 
123, 124 
Arms and munitions 
See also Nuclear weapons 
Antisatellite weapons (ASAT)—288, 429 
Conventional weapons—476 
Indonesia, U.S. aircraft sales—554 
Jordan, U.S. arms sales—176 
Singapore, U.S. aircraft sales—554 
Strategic defense programs. See Nuclear weap- 


ons 
Thailand, U.S. aircraft sales—554 
Arms Reduction Negotiations in Geneva, U.S. 
Office for—353, 549 
Army, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Assistant Secretary—85, 93 
Military Academy, U.S.—301 
Arts, National Council on the. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Arts, National Endowment for the. See Arts and 
the Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Arts, Nationa! Council on the—284, 296, 479 
Arts, National Endowment for the—479 
Humanities, National Endowment for the—92, 
411, 509, 572 
Museum Services, Institute of—63, 85, 92, 94, 
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Aruba, trade with U.S.—471 
Asia-Pacific region 

See also specific country 

Administration policies—175, 477 

Democracy and freedom—553, 566 

Economic growth—526, 532, 551, 554 

Relations with U.S.—176, 532, 551, 552, 565, 

566 

Trade with U.S.—554, 555, 566 
Asian American Voters Coalition—38 
Asian Development Bank—538 
Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week—517 
Associated General Contractors of America—489 
Association. See other part of subject 
Astronomers, meeting with President—429 
Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Australia 

Prime Minister—500, 501 

Relations with U.S.—500, 501 

Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons 

Trade with U.S.—502 
Austria 

Ambassador, U.S.—252, 296 

Libyan sanctions, role—42 
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Austria—Continued 
Prime Minister—322 
Relations with U.S.—44 
Terrorist attacks—22, 36, 42, 43 
Automobile industry—436 
Aviation 
Aerospace plane. See Space program 
Airport security—31 
Antiterrorism efforts. See Terrorism 
Military aircraft. See Arms and munitions 
Regulatory policies—181 
Safety—170 
TWA plane, bombing incident. See Trans 
World Airlines 
Award. See other part of subject 


Baltic American Freedom League—328 

Baltimore Orioles—466, 478 

Bank. See other part of subject 

Banking. See Monetary affairs 

Bar Association, American—496 

Bar Association, Federal—496 

Bar Association, National—496 

Battle Monuments Commission, American—430 

Belgium, Ambassador to U.S.—255 

Belize, U.S. Ambassador—93 

Berlin, terrorist attacks—444, 445, 462, 490, 491, 
500 


Bicentennial boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Black (Afro-American) History Month, National— 
127, 263 
Black day. See Hugo Lafayette Black Day 
Black Economic Agenda, Council for a—70 
Blacks 
See also Civil rights 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
President’s views—75 
Small business. See Business and indust 
Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, a 
tee for Purchase from the—63 
B’nai B’rith—312, 452 
Board. See other part of subject 
Bodybuilders, International—466 
Bolivia, Ambassador to U.S.—366 
Boston College—382 
Boy Scouts of America—191 
Brazil, Latin American conflict. See Latin Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
Broadcasters, National Association of —83 
Broadcasting. See Communications 
Broadcasting, Board for International—106, 120, 
320, 367, 473, 510 
Broadcasting Co., National—97 
Brotherhood / Sisterhood Week—227 
Brunei 
Military installations, U.S.—558 
Trade with U.S.—556 
budget, Federal 
See also specific agency 
Administration policies—75 


Budget, Federal—Continued 
Balanced budget amendment—419 
Congressional role—34 
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Reform of process—136, 145, 164 
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Building Sciences, National Institute of —430 
Bulgaria, role in Nicaragua. See Nicaragua, inter- 
nal situation 
Bureau. See other part of subject 
Burkina Faso, Ambassador to U.S.—366 
Burn Awareness Week, National—210 
Bus safety week. See Truck and Bus Safety Week 
Business Conference, American—85, 494 
Business Council—246 
Business and industry 
See also specific industry 
Antitrust reform—164, 216 
Deregulation. See Regulatory reform 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Ethics, President’s views—461 


Investment, international. See Investment, 
international 

Job training. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 


Product liability—165 
Small and minority business—74 
Tax reform. See Taxation 


“C” Flag Awards—82 
CDE. Confidence and Security Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe, Confer- 
ence on 
CORE. See Congress of Racial Equality 
CSCE. See Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
Conference on 
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Domestic Policy Council—138, 168, 228, 255, 
273, 274, 295, 400, 479 
Economic Policy Council—111, 224, 339, 365, 
429 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
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Disaster assistance—295 
District judge, U.S.—549, 550 
Officials, meeting with President—548 
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440, 444, 478, 552 
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Cameroon 
President—224, 289 
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Canada 
Acid rain. See Environment 
Defense agreement with U.S.—388 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
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Prime Minister—15, 16, 30, 382, 384, 385, 388, 
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Relations with U.S.—15, 382, 385 
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fense—38 
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Cancer Control Month—446 
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Cancer Panel, President’s—350 
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Communist role—237, 249 
Democracy and freedom—233, 234, 236, 248, 
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Economic growth—233, 236, 250, 251 
Educational assistance, U.S.—250 
Immigration to U.S. See Immigration and natu- 
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Judicial systems, U.S. assistance—250 
Leaders, meeting with President—255, 260 
Relations with U.S.—234, 251 
Trade with U.S.—437 
Caribbean Region, International Advisory Com- 
mission for the—149 
Centennial. See other part of subject 
Center. See other part of subject 
Central America. See Latin America 
Central Intelligence Agency—123, 127, 308, 393, 
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Challenger. See Space program, shuttle 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S.—530, 550 
Cheese. See Agriculture, dairy products 
Chesapeake Bay—54 
Chicago Bears—97, 99 
Child Safety Partnership, President’s—62, 71 
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Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Poverty, effect. See Families 
President’s views—138, 139, 198, 531 
Space shuttle accident, reaction—103, 104 
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Voluntarism. See Voluntarism 
Chile, Latin American conflict. See Latin Amer- 
ica, regional conflict 
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Relations with U.S.—176, 557, 570 
Super Bowl XX broadcast—120 
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